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ACTION TAILORED ACTION STYLED ACTION FITTED 


No matter how violent the action, how Rawlings styling captures the spirit of Rawlings Action design assures per- 

tough the play, Rawlings uniforms fit the man of action. Rawlings uniforms _ fect fit plus freedom of movement.What- 

the action. They're body-conforming, combine true colors, new braid trims, ever your choice of style Rawlings will 

yet allow the player to move easily. And inserts and a variety of materials into a provide your complete squad with uni- 

they take abuse game after game. broad range of action styled patterns. forms that fit the man—fit the game. 
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RAWLINGS FOOTBALL 


UNIFORMS ARE 
TEAM-TAILORED 


Perfect fit plus maximum freedom of 
movement—that’s what you get in Rawlings 
Team-Tailored football uniforms. Rawlings 
designers have added a new dimension of 
action to the 1959 line. Be sure you see 
the complete selection of Rawlings 
football uniforms before you order. 
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AUSTIN 


PORTA-WELD JR. BASEBALL Back. 
STOP. Extra heavy golvanized construction 
built to last for years Rolls on ball bearing 
rubber tired wheels Front opening 10 wide. 
high. Con be turnished 
extension SENIOR MODEL hos o fro 


TWIN-SUPPORT OUTDOOR BASKET- 
BALL GOAL. An extra sturdy welded 


fabric is mesh No 6 gauge hot 
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Pace-setting design, the best of 
materials, precision construction, rugged 
durability for extra years of use. . . 
these are some of the reasons why 
Medart is the universal favorite among 


all gymnasium apparatus. Write for catalog. 


“ENGINEERED 
guarantees EXTRA VALUE in 


Consult the world’s most experienced 
authority on all gym equipment problems. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. ¢ 3642 DEKALS STREET + ST. LOVIS 16, MISSOUR! 
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TIMES SQUARE TO THE GOLDEN GATE... 


AGAIN 1958-59, EVERY MAJOR BASKETBALL 


re than 15,000 of America’s finest arenas and 
his in common: the light, smooth, no-glare, non- 
slip, Yong-wearing beauty of Hillyard’s “Finish for 


Champions”! Players and spectators see every play clearly. Perfect for televising. 
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bum rap for the Trojans 


UR sympathy and friendship have 

always been extended to the 
NCAA. All in all, they’ve faced up 
squarely to their responsibilities and 
have done a pretty good job of po- 
licing the college sports beat. 

On one count, however, their per- 
formance leaves much to be desired. 
And that’s in regard to recruiting 
excesses. 

Our colleges have done wonders 
in elevating academic standards, 
tightening eligibility rules, ete. 
But nearly all of them cheat a little 
in their recruiting. Where the com- 
petition for talent is razor-sharp and 
where so many people — coaches, 
alumni, friends, and others—have 
their fingers in the pie, cheating may 
be inevitable. 

The NCAA, being neither stupid 
nor naive, are aware of this. But, 
having no police force, they’re in- 
capable of dealing with it. They de- 
pend upon informers for tips, then, 
after investigation, they mete out 
punishment. 

Such justice, predicated as it is 
upon a non-existent police system, 
isn’t always fair. It doesn’t always 
temper justice with mercy or let the 
punishment fit the crime. 

The NCAA's latest action is a per- 
fect case in point. We refer to their 
bludgeoning of the University of 
Southern California for infractions 
of the recruiting code. 

What were the Trojans’ alleged 
crimes? Two things. In one instance 
they were accused of paying extra 
traveling expenses to an athlete. In 
the other they were alleged to have 
paid an athlete’s way to a junior 
college and promised him a grant- 
in-aid despite any injury he might 
suffer playing jaycee ball. 

For this the Trojans were put on 
two years probation — excluding 
them from any potential TV revenue 
and from competing in any NCAA 
championship meets until 1960. 

There were mitigating circum- 
stances in both cases, which the 
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NCAA never investigated. But let’s 
assume the Trojans were guilty. Did 
such picayune “crimes” merit such 
severe punishment? With all the 
block-busting excesses being com- 
mitted on all fronts, with all the 
slimy under-cover deals rampant 
from coast to coast, how could the 
NCAA blackjack the Trojans so 
cruelly? 

Remember, this wasn’t a football 
foundry. This was a university that 
had just cleaned house and installed 
a sound, wholesome foundation un- 
der its athletic structure, that had 
literally deloused itself of all taint 
of recruitment excesses. 

We're not talking through our 
helmet. We happen to know the USC 
setup from cellar to attic, having 
spent two summers on the campus. 
We're privileged to call Coach Don 
Clark and his assistants friends. 
And from hours of discussion, of ob- 
serving them in action, of casing the 
athletic offices, of watching them 
recruit, we can safely say this: 

Southern California operates one 
of the cleanest, most above-board 
recruitment systems in the country, 
one that compares favorably with 
any major-college system extant. 

We know all about the suspicions 
that hover over USC. It’s common 
knowledge that a slew of behemoths 
have been beating a path to the 
Trojan gates, and a lot of people 
can’t believe that their way hasn’t 
been strewn with roses—and other 
inducements. 

But the fact remains that the re- 
cruitment is being done within the 
rules, without phoney deals; that 
it’s being effected by first-rate or- 
ganization, imagination, and intense 
drive. If these are crimes, then the 
Trojans are guilty. 

That’s why it’s so depressing 
to find the NCAA wielding their 
truncheons so indiscriminately. With 
so many rascals running around 
loose, it’s positively painful to see 
the “cops” hounding the innocent. 


44@ EE, we told you so,” could well 

be the title of this little edi- 
torial. Back in June 1956, we whis- 
tled a warning about “the growing 
popularity of foreign importations 
on American varsities ... particu- 
larly in swimming and track . . . the 
circumstances are decidedly suspi- 
cious. There are just too many of 
these star athletes floating (and 
running) around. 

“We're curious to know how much 
of this is educational and how much 
is high-class proselytism.” 

That tocsin, sounded in this 
corner, found its echo 18 months 
later (December 1958) in a Big Ten 
resolution to bar all aliens from the 
NCAA and AAU championships. 

We concur with the resolution’s 
“whip,” Charles (Rut) Walter, 
Northwestern coach, when he says: 

“It has gotten to be a joke the 
way some coaches are goihg out and 
recruiting overseas. Some schools 
actually are recruiting as much in 
foreign countries as they are here. 
We are training boys who will come 
back and beat us in the Olympics. 

“And don’t think the other coun- 
tries are not being irritated by our 
recruiting. They are burning up 
about it. 

“It used to be that an occasional 
boy would come to this country on 
his own, or as an exchange student, 
and attend school. That was fine. 
But this hard-nose rushing deal is 
all wrong and the majority of 
coaches in this country think so.” 


ridiculous tradition of “dying 
for dear old Rutgers’ is deader 
than the hula hoop. And a good 
thing, too. The gridiron is too cold 
and public a place to die on. But, 
more important, no player should 
even think of continuing to bang 
heads after suffering a “mortal 
wound.” 
Too many kids, weaned on Frank 
Merriwell, refuse to quit a game 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Most Durable Cover Ever Used! Outlasts Rubber 2 to 1! Perfect Fingertip Feel! 


Wilson opens a new era in inflated balls with a new line... different 
in concept, outstanding in performance and durability. 

Five years of experimentation and testing have been combined with 
chemical research and manufacturing know-how to produce this 
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tests have proved this the greatest inflated ball line ever developed. 
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OO many baseball coaches be- 
lieve that you can’t really teach 
a boy how to hit, and thus hesi- 
tate to tamper with anyone’s style 
—letting the batter “do what comes 
naturally.” That perhaps is one of 
the chief reasons why the average 
high school pitcher is well ahead of 
the average high school batter, and 
accounts in part for the phenomenal 
records being compiled by school- 
boy hurlers. | 
To bridge the gap between pitcher 
and batter, the high school coach 
must assume a more positive role in 


the teaching of hitting. 
TAKING TOO MANY PITCHES 


In our observation of high school 
batters, the greatest fault we've 
noticed is taking too many good 
pitches. It would appear that the 
hitters are looking for a free ride 
rather than swinging freely. 

One thing is certain: when a 
batter is looking for a walk, he’s 
admitting that he lacks confidence 
in his hitting ability. 

No other factor is more important 
in successful batting. Great hitters 
like DiMaggio, Musial, and Williams 
will attest to that fact. When they 
stepped up to the plate, they truly 
believed they were going to hit 
safely—putting the psychological 
onus on the pitcher. 

The only way to really build con- 
fidence is through practice, practice, 
and more practice. However, the big 
danger lies in allowing the hitter to 
practice a bad habit. 

For example, if a batter is step- 
ping into the bucket and, as a result, 
can’t hit the outside pitch, he should 
be told of the disadvantages of such 
a habit and instructed how to take 
a more skillful step. While some 
great hitters, such as Al Simmons, 
a member of the Hall of Fame, have 
been bucket-steppers, it’s wise for 
young players to avoid this habit. 


The coach must be extremely 
careful in attempting to change a 
batter’s stance against his wishes. 
Since most teen-agers are sensitive 
to criticism, the coach may be met 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Teach Them 
to HIT! 


By MICHAEL RAUSEO, Springfield (Mass.) Trade High School 


> 


Good stance with body slightly crouched, feet comfortably 
spread toward rear of box, shoulders level, arms away from 
body, weight distributed, eyes on bell, bat a bit choked. 
BASIC STANCE 
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By BERT NELSON 


URI STEPANOYV, world record 
at 71%”, is of con- 

siderable interest to the high 
jump fraternity for a number of 
reasons: 

1, There’s much controversy over 
the official approval of his world 
record, When set at Leningrad in 
1957, the record was said to have 
been made with the aid of the new 
built-up shoe, But when it became 
apparent the IAAF was going to 
ban the shoe, the Russians said 
Yuri had no artificial aid. They in- 
sisted his record be approved, and 
it was. 

2. Special shoe or no, Stepanov is 
one fine jumper. He proved that last 
summer when he defeated Charley 
Dumas in the USA vs. USSR meet. 
The Russian cleared 6'114%”, a mark 
bettered only by Dumas (7'%”) and 
Walt Davis (6’11%”) with ordinary 
shoes. And Stepanov did it with the 
newly legalized half-inch sole, not 
the inch or more build-up that was 
used so widely in Europe in 1957. 

3. While Stepanov’s jumping style 
isn’t radically different, his training 


is. In the U.S., high jumpers have, 
for the most part, led the softest of 
athletic lives, training only lightly 
and exerting a minimum of effort 
between meets. Stepanov, on the 
other hand, thrives on the applica- 
tion of the rather radical theory (in 
high jumping) that hard work is the 
key to success. 

Stepanov also differs from U.S. 
jumpers in that he achieved success 
rather late in life; and as the first 
non-U.S. world record holder in 50 
years, he deserves to be studied 
with care. 

Born August 1, 1932, Yuri was 
25 when he set his world mark. He 
weighed 185 pounds, stood 6’%” 
(and thus is one of the few men to 
jump more than a foot over his 
head). As a schoolboy, he had 
achieved success in skiing, once was 
considered a very good volleyball 
player, and devoted considerable 
time to gymnastics. _ 

Not until the age of 20, when 
many American jumpers are about 
to give up sport for other careers, 
did Yuri turn to high jumping. He 


managed only 6’%” that first year 
(1952), a height which would have 
left him letterless at more than one 
California high school. But he per- 
severed, and this is one of the keys 
to his success. 

In 1953 Stepanov jumped 64%”, 
and the next year made it to 66”, 
as well as placing fifth in the Euro- 


pean championships. 


All this time he was using the 
antiquated scissors and Eastern cut- 
off forms (best of 66”), and kept 
with them through 1955 when he 
finally reached (scissors). 
After becoming one of the very few 
Russians to better 6’6%4” (in Europe, 
a significant two meters), Yuri 
switched to the belly-roll or straddle. 

By the time he became world 
record holder, he had moved on to 
the “dive straddle.” Meanwhile, he 
had given up his first field events 
—the broad jump, in which he had 
achieved 24°4%”, and the hop-step- 
jump, in which he had reached 
about 49’. 

Early success in the long jump 
and triple jump indicated an ex- 


Yuri Stepanov, 7'17/.” Dive 


The Record Jump in Pictures 
By PAVEL GOIKHMAN, Russian Coach 


N THIS picture sequence of the world record jump, 
Stepanov’s run-up is at an angle of 45-40° from 
the right and consists of 8 running steps. The last 4 
steps are the fastest and are done in a rocking motion 
from heel to toe, which facilitates the take-off. The 
body is bent forward while running, gradually straight- 
ens and becomes vertical in relation to the swing leg 
just before the last step (No. 1). 

On the push-off, Stepanov puts his leg out straight. 
As soon as the heel touches the ground, the foot rests 
on the full sole. By this time, the push-off leg and body 
occupy a minimum angle of incline in relation to the 
ground (No. 2). 

The position of the center of gravity at the moment 
of touching the ground, as far away and low as possible 
in relation to the take-off point, helps to gain greater 
distance and power in movement. This distinguishes 
Yuri from other jumpers. His arms, particularly the 


right, move in a radius forward and up, thus helping 
the swing action of his leg (No. 3). 

At the end of the push-off, the athlete finishes his 
movement along his running line (No. 4). This also 
distinguishes Stepanov from bellyroll jumpers who, at 
the end of the take-off, turn their face and chest in the 
direction of the bar. 

Stepanov avoids this basic error by the way he uses 
his push-off leg without a preliminary turn of the 
shoulders to the side, and by the rocking motion of the 
push-off foot and the full employment of its strength 
to send the body upward. At this moment, many 
jumpers turn their foot with the toe outward. Unable 
to rid themselves of this mistake, they begin to believe 
it’s a natural jumping technique. The swing leg, 
sharply straightening out at the knee, reaches the hori- 
zontal line straight. 

In the period of flight (No. 5), Yuri actively attacks 
the bar with his swing leg and arm along the running 
line. It’s important that the head shouldn’t turn toward 
the bar and help the “entrance” on it, as if completing 
a corkscrew move, forward and along the bar: 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


d 


ceptional amount of spring. With 
broad shoulders and long, strong 
legs, Stepanov was deemed the high 
jump type and was persuaded to 
concentrate on this event. 

Influential in this decision was 
Coach Pavel Goikhman. The latter 
first spotted Yuri as a young army 
athlete, and noted not only Stepa- 
nov’s physical assets, but a con- 
siderable degree of will-power and 
persistence. 


Both these factors were to be put’ 


to the test in the long drive toward 
the top. As is usual in Russia, a long 
term plan was laid out. For Stepa- 
nov, it called for his best jumping 
to come seven or eight years after 
his 1952 beginning. Thus it is that 
Coach Goikhman feels we haven't 
seen the ultimate leap yet. 

According to Goikhman, Stepa- 
nov’s advance was “filled with con- 
stant search, and errors and setbacks 
at times. Many young novices could 
learn from Yuri how to be perse- 
vering and purposeful and how to 
build a will to win.” 

By orienting on gaining the maxi- 


Straddler 


mum results in the distant future, 
and not on separate achievements 
and competitions, it was possible for 
Yuri to practice steadily and not 
get upset. Year-round regular train- 
ing was scheduled, including gym- 
nastics, skiing, basketball, and 
weight-lifting as well as various 
track and field events. These sports 
weren't scheduled in an abstract 
way, but in connection with the spe- 
cial training program. 

He practiced indoors in winter, 
outdoors in summer. Often he would 
row for hours at a time, building 
shoulder and arm muscles. Work- 
outs on gymnastics apparatus helped 
develop .coordination. Holding a 
weight of about 150 pounds, Yuri 
squatted many times, thus strength- 
ening leg muscles. He has worked 
out for as long as an hour on the 
Swedish ladder, similar to a bal- 
lerina at the bar, swinging his lead- 
off leg 400 times in a row. This, 
naturally, developed a powerful 
kick. 

Stepanov jumps a great deal. He 

(Continued on page 48) 


At the end of the flight, the athlete lies flat above 
the bar, having used to the utmost the strength of the 
push-off to lift the body up, and occupying the initial 
position for the continuation of the corkscrew move- 
ment, but now with the legs (No. 6). By straightening 
out his push-off leg and simultaneously turning the 
toe outward, Stepanov excludes the possibility of the 


body touching the bar on its way down. 
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DELIVERY BY BOB PORTERFIELD 


. His long stride (directly toward the plate) 


- 
| 
Courtesy of Ethan Allen 
The former major league star demonstrates the relaxed, § and fine balance furnish the leverage that enables him 
loose, yet powerful delivery that characterizes pitching to “pour” it on. Particularly noteworthy is og 
ot its best head remains fixed on the target from start to 
10 | 


By LEW WATTS 


Former Pitcher, Chicago White Sex Organization 


Pitching Mechanics 


ANY qualities, both physical 
and mental, contribute toward 
the making of a polished per- 

former on the mound. Physical 

ability and the development thereof, 
plus knowledge of the hitters, poise, 
confidence, the desire to win, and 
courage are the most important ones. 

The basic objective of every 
pitcher should be to capitalize to the 
utmost on his physical equipment. 
This involves not only the acquisi- 
tion of a sound tactical background 
and the development of a good 
operational method, but learning to 
put all his mechanical ability to 
effective use in the actual throwing 
of the ball. In short, learning to 
pitch includes the development of 
maximum stuff within the limits of 
a man’s physical capabilities. 

Size and power, although a great 
asset to any pitcher—particularly 
in regard to endurance and sustained 
stuff—aren’t the predominant fac- 
tors in enabling a man to throw 
hard and to break-off a good curve 
ball. Men of short stature, slight 
build, and moderate strength have 
possessed exceptional stuff. 

To a great extent, this is due to 
the fact that muscular control, as it 
relates to pitching, involves every 
part of the body — fingers, wrist, 
arm, and legs, as well as the entire 
physical being. What these men have 
developed is the knack of putting 
something on the ball without exert- 
ing maximum effort. 

The key-to this mastery of ideal 
pitching coordination is relaxation. 
It not only enables a man to get 
maximum stuff on the ball, but al- 
lows him to conserve his strength 
and to call on that something extra 


in a tight spot. 
BALANCE 


Good balance is absolutely essential 
to a pitcher from the time he takes his 
stance on the rubber until the follow- 
through is completed. A slight im- 
balance at any point in the pitching 
motion is magnified greatly in the full 
sequence of movement and in the re- 
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sultant effect on the course and action 
of a pitched ball. 

To test his balance, a pitcher should 
wind up, rear back with his striding 
foot in the air, and then hold the posi- 
tion on one leg for several seconds. 
When this can be done consistently 
with good equilibrium, he can be 
reasonably sure that his balance is 
proper at the start of the delivery and 
will, in most cases, carry through to 
the end of his motion. 


The basic stance for a pitcher finds 
him squarely facing the batter. The 
front spike of the pivot foot should be 
over the edge of the rubber. This foot 
should be angled toward his throwing 
side to facilitate the pivot and help get 
the body behind the throw. The strid- 
ing foot should be a few inches behind 
the rubber, the weight forward, the 
body fairly erect, the shoulders level, 
and the ball hidden from the batter. 

With men on base the same prin- 
ciples apply but the stance is a side- 
ward one. The pivot foot can be angled 
along the inside of the rubber or placed 
as in the basic stance. The striding 
foot should be forward, with the toe 
in slightly open position. The runner 
should be watched out of the corner 
of the eye. 


PUMP AND PIVOT 


The pump serves a two-fold pur- 
pose. It loosens and relaxes the arm 
and shoulder muscles and helps get 
the weight into the pitch. It should be 
performed above the throwing shoul- 
der so that the arms and hands never 
actually cross the face and obscure the 
view of home plate. 

At the start of the wind-up, the 
weight should shift forward—after an 
initial backward step on the striding 
foot. This is a “gathering of the weight” 
for increased power. The entire action 
can be likened to a pendulum. 

“Reaching way back” is one extreme 
of the pendulum-like motion which 
ends in the follow-through. It’s the 
more important one since speed or stuff 
cannot be added to the ball after it is 
released. “Reaching way back” pro- 
vides the explosive charge which ac- 
tually propels the ball. 

As the arms come up in the pump, 


the weight should shift back. Here, the 
pivot begins with the pivot foot sliding 
diagonally forward and the body 
turning toward the throwing side. The 
eyes should remain fixed on the target 
and the kick should be moderate since 
an exaggerated one will destroy 
balance. 

A relatively short, well-controlled 
pivot, emanating from a slightly open 
stance, and the elimination of exces- 
sive body action will make for im- 
proved control without impairing the 
power which can be imparted to the 
throw. The pendulum-like motion 
should follow a direct line between 
home plate and the pitcher. 


The stride should not be exaggerated. 
As the arm swings back, the striding 
foot comes straight forward and hits 
the ground relatively flat (not on the 
heel since this ruins balance), with the 
toe pointed directly at the target. The 
arm comes through as the body drives 
hard off the pivot foot. This push-off 
is vital in producing power. 

The arm should start forward as the 
foot hits the ground and the stride 
should be completed before the top 
point of the delivery is reached. It’s 
not until this point that the wrist-snap 
should take place. 

The pitch should be made against 
the front leg, which should be slightly 
bent to prevent the jarring effect 
which can interrupt the smooth flow of 
motion. The striding foot should land 
about six inches to the side of a line 
directly toward home plate (left side 
for right-hander and vice versa). This 
prevents “throwing across the body” 
which causes a loss of power and pos- 
sible sore arm. 

“Throwing one’s glove” at the batter 
while striding aids in bringing the 
body weight into the pitch and adds 
deception to the delivery since the mo- 
tion of the glove can prove a distrac- 
tion to the batter. 


DELIVERY 


There are three types of deliveries— 
overhand, three-quarters, and side- 
arm. Practically all pitchers use one of 
these styles and some employ a com- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Broad-Jumping 


Analyzed 


By DON CANHAM, Track Coach, University of Michigan 


OR YEARS, coaches have taught 
that “great” broad jumpers must 
be “great” sprinters. Yet at least 

four of America’s 26-foot broad 
jumpers were not great sprinters. 

George Brown of U.C.L.A., John 
Bennett of Marquette, Greg Bell of 
Indiana, and Ernie Shelby of Kansas 
couldn't be classified as outstanding 
sprinters. They became world class 
jumpers because they specialized in 
the event and perfected all the de- 
tails of technique. 

If there’s anything new in broad 
jumping, it’s the practical contribu- 
tion made by these and other recent 
jumpers to prove that physical re- 
quirements are wide and varied. 
George Brown was tall and thin, 
Bell and Bennett short and slight, 
while Jesse Owens was of medium 
height and build. 

Speed, of course, is not a handi- 
cap, and the next world record 
holder might well be a great sprinter. 
While we now realize that blinding 
speed isn’t essential in jumping over 
26 feet, we must recognize that 
average sprinting speed is a certain 
requirement for almost any cham- 
pionship performance. 

In addition, a lightness of foot 
called “bounce” or “spring” is evi- 
dent in all good leapers, for the 
ability to convert the forward mo- 
mentum to vertical height off the 
board is essential to even fair broad 
jumping. 

In addition to these physical re- 
quirements, all broad jumpers must 
have determination, courage, analyt- 
ical ability and plain patience. As 
in any.complicated technique, suc- 
cess doesn’t come quickly. The 
world’s finest jumpers have all been 
22 years of age or over, and some 
like Bennett and Bell didn’t attain 
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their peak until the age of 25 years 

—after literally thousands of jumps. 
In teaching, coaching, and under- 

standing the broad jump, we must 

consider six different areas from the 

first step to landing. The wise coach 

and athlete will master each area in 

turn and through work and concen- 

tration mold the phases together in 

one continuous well-executed action 

of performance. These areas are: 

. Initial relaxation. 

Smooth acceleration during the 

“run-up” to the board. 

. Settling before the board. 

. Foot plant and take-off. 

. Leg and body position in flight. 

Leg extension and landing. 


FIRST STRIDES 


In dealing with each area in turn, 
we must start as the athlete first steps 
on the runway. One of the most neg- 
lected phases of jumping is the failure 
to consider and analyze what the first 
few strides of the jumper’s approach 
can mean to his actual effort. 

The entire tone and rhythm of the 
jump is often determined as the ath- 
lete starts, just as the preliminary 
swing of the discus determines the 
speed and rhythm with which the 
thrower will turn and release the 
discus. 

The broad jumper who grits his 
teeth, sets his jaw, and swears he’ll 
leap out of the stadium usually is so 
tense upon reaching the board that 
he has no chance of hitting his check- 
marks and less chance of taking ad- 
vantage of his actual jumping potential 
at the board. 

So, without the slightest doubt, we 
must emphasize and constantly watch 
to see that the initial effort is deter- 
mined but not tense. One method of 
getting an athlete “away” relaxed is 
to have him “fall off” his first check- 
mark into his first step. In short, a 


GREG BELL (26-6%) 


relaxed loss of balance into the first 
stride—and not a hard driving, fist 
clenching first step. 


THE ACTUAL RUN 


From our indoor sprinting marks, 
we can readily realize that even the 
top sprinters cannot accelerate to full 
speed in less than 40 yards, and some 
cannot do so at that distance. It would 
then appear that the runs of our jump- 
ing champions should exceed 40 yards 
or 120 feet, and that’s exactly the case. 

Steel, Bennett, Bell, and almost any 
other 26 foot jumper will use an ap- 
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Perfect Exemplification 


(6) the left leg coming through and forward as he jumps coming together so they'll be about 8 inches apart when 
from the imaginary box; (7) both legs swinging forward; athlete hits the pit; (11) the athlete preparing to flex knees, 
(8) legs being extended; (9) perfect leg extension; (10) feet drop head, and shoot over his feet. 


proach of 125 feet or over. Some like 
Steel exceed 140 feet, and it’s proba- 
ble that the great jumpers of the 
future will approach from even great- 
er distances as they attempt to apply 
more and more momentum to the run. 
Today, even our high school athletes 
are using runs of 110 feet and more. 

Regardless of the distance to be 
covered in the run, however, the ath- 
lete should use a minimum of two 
check-marks. He stands on the first 
at the head of the runway, and the 
other he “checks out on” (hits) a 
minimum of 45 feet and a maximum 
of 60 feet from the take-off board. 


FEBRUARY, 1959 


Where excessively long runs are 
used, three check-marks are often 
employed. With a run of 130 feet, for 
instance, the jumper might have his 
second check mark at 90 feet and his 
third 45 feet from the toe board. 

It’s entirely possible that when all 
our jumping is done from consistent 
asphalt runways similar to those at 
Penn State, Ohio State, Purdue, and 
Michigan, our jumpers will drop to 
only one check-mark in short runs or 
two check-marks during the exces- 
sively long run-ups. 

Presently, where runways differ in 
consistency and condition from meet 


to meet, it seems more practical to 
use a maximum rather than a mini- 
mum number of check-marks. 

While there’s no secret in locating 
accurate check-marks, there is a sim- 
ple and effective formula. With the 
athlete standing on a mark roughly 
110 feet from the toe board and the 
spotter 50 feet from the board, the 
athlete “falls” from his mark. 

His first step should be taken with 
his take-off foot, as he must think in 
terms of that foot for first step, for 
hitting check-marks, and for take-off. 
Alternating of the feet at these vari- 
ous points only confuses. 
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’ (1) foot planted slightly ahead of the center of grovity; into the step; (4) drawing up of left leg and erect trunk in 
of (2) excellent lift of the left shoulder and right knee as he the flight; (5) the athlete is now stepping on the imaginary 
; jumps up, not out, from the board; (3) extension of right leg box with his right foot. 
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Once he starts toward the second 
check-mark, he attempts to build up 
as much speed as possible in the 60 
feet to the spotter. The athlete can 
slow up and stop after passing the 
spotter, for during this stage of step 
determination we're only concerned 
in finding where his left foot lands 
after 60 feet of all-out approach. 

The athlete takes this preliminary 
approach several times a day over a 
period of several days; and on each 
run-through, the take-off foot landing 
about 60 feet from the first check- 
mark is marked. Obviously, then, the 
second check-mark is determined by 
taking the average of all the take-off 
foot landings in front of the spotter. 


In this manner, a constant uniform 
run between two check-marks can 
definitely be determined, It’s then a 
simple matter to lift up both check- 
marks and move them the same dis- 
tance forward or backward that’s 
necessary to place the athlete on the 
board once he starts his full run- 
through. 

While this method is widely used 
and is simple and direct, two observa- 
tions must be made. First, it isn’t pos- 
sible to determine any step pattern 
by any method unless the athlete is in 


EULACE PEACOCK (26-3) 


Perfect Exemplification of Hang Style of Jumping 
(1) drive is up, not out; (2) fine height attained by an 
almost vertical lift off board, made possible by a great 
lift of right leg and upward drive of chest; (3) arching 
the beck and dropping the legs to hang in mid-air; (4) | 
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“sprinting fit” condition. A poorly 
conditioned athlete cannot run with 
a uniform stride time after time with- 
out a good amount of basic running 
prior to step location work. 

Second, though the run between the 
first two check-marks will no doubt 
be satisfactory on the surface they 
were originally plotted upon, it goes 
without saying that adjustments must 
often be made on other runways at 
other meets due to varying conditions. 
These adjustments should be kept to 
a minimum as confidence in any step 
plan can only be gained through a 
minimum of change. 

Once the steps have been accurately 
determined and measured, the athlete 
mustn’t run through or jump in prac- 
tice or competition without having 
taken a thorough warmup and with- 
out having measured his steps with 
a steel tape and marked the exact spot 
with a scratch on the ground or a peg 
along the side. 

Some coaches advocate the counting 
of strides between the check-marks 
to make the athletes more conscious 
of hitting those marks. Most American 
coaches, however, feel this practice 
detracts from the more important con- 
centration on relaxation, speed and 
competitive effort. 


perfect relaxed hang position; (5) near end of the flight, 
flexed knees and drawing legs forward in preparation 
for the landing; (6) legs still coming forward and feet 
coming closer together—8 inches; (7) legs extended for 
those last few inches in landing; (8) getting over the feet, 
flexed knees, chin dropped to chest, and the back bent 
forward—with the athlete perfectly relaxed. 


Once the athlete is “check-mark 
sure,” he can more easily concentrate 
on the actual function of the run. 
Quite simply, the approach to the 
board should be one of acceleration, 
or building up of velocity, and main- 
taining it until the foot plant and 
take-off lifting action helps convert 
part of this forward momentum into 
vertical height. 

Several! things contribute to acceler- 
ation and, more important, to main- 
taining and using it properly. Many 
men can move down the runway with 
great speed. Some, however, get so 
tense concentrating on speed that the 
actual effort off the board is dismal. 
The ideal approach is one that’s re- 
laxed with the body nearly erect to 
keep the trunk adjustment just prior 
to foot-plant at a minimum. 

The athlete, however, must have 
generated the greatest amount of mo- 
mentum he can use effectively by the 
time he has reached the second check- 
mark, that is, in the neighborhood of. 
50 feet from the board. From that 
point on, the relaxed maintenance of 
that speed and the concentration on 
the actual jumping effort must take 
precedence over any effort to increase 
momentum. 
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Bullt to take hard knocks... 


The newest and best in football helmets . . . the 
all new E700 series by MacGregor! Feather light 
—they’re the lightest known plastic helmets, Exclu- 
sive MacGregor Geodetic Suspension cradles head 
for maximum protection, yet affords greater visibil- 
ity. A major improvement in design and construc- 
tion provides greater helmet strength around temples 


the 

MACGREGOR 

E7OO SERIES 
HELMETS 


and ears. Hard side blows are absorbed by these 
new MacGregor helmets. Heat, cold and humid- 
ity have no effect on this plastic. Smooth, stream- 
lined styling and hi-fidelity coloring make these 
the smartest helmets on any field. Give your team 
the best head protection possible ... equip them 
with helmets from the MacGregor E700 series. 


ceopeTic susPENsION (Pat. No. 2,679,046) has been scientifically designed to cradle the 
head. Eliminates shock from both angle and straight-on blows. Notice, too, in the E70A 
how Absorblo “Bumpers” over ears give added protection at this vital area. 


THE MACGREGOR CO., CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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A slight adjustment, mental and 
physical, must be made about four 
strides before the board is reached. In 
a sense, the athlete “gathers” himself 
for the actual jumping effort. But a 
more correct mental picture is ob- 
tained of what he actually does when 
we refer to the action as “settle.” 

In the settling action, .the jumper 
relaxes and drops slightly lower on 
the balls of his feet than he has been 
during the sprint action of his ap- 
proach. With this slight dropping 
down, the jumper’s trunk also assumes 
a little more erect position, placing 
him at a more advantageous angle for 
foot plant and vertical take-off. 

This relaxed settling action must 
never result in loss of forward mo- 
mentum. In actuality, with great 
jumpers, the floating last four strides 
result in increased speed at the end 
of the run, The athlete must con- 
stantly remember that the settle is 
merely a relaxed adjustment in prep- 
aration for a vigorous explosion off 
the board. 

In studies of many of the world’s 
greatest jumpers, it’s obvious that the 
last two strides are slightly shorter 
than previous ones. There are two 
reasons for this. 

First, men preparing for a leap 
subconsciously attempt to keep their 


center of gravity over the take-off . 


foot. People who've done even a mini- 
mum of jumping have soon realized 
that a long, stretching, last stride 
places the center of gravity too far 
back, and a much too great checking 
of the forward momentum is the re- 
sult. In addition, a tremendous strain 
is placed on the jumper’s legs as he 
attempts to come out of this unnatural 
position, which often results in injury 
at take-off. 

Second, the last two strides are 
shorter because in even the most sim- 
ple springing action the knee must be 
“bent to drive up from. A long-reach- 
ing last stride results in a straight 
and in some cases a locked knee, 
which, of course, cannot deliver any 
vertical force to the jump. 

It appears that far too much time 
and effort are given to determining 
how much the last strides should be 
shortened, for it varies with each 
jumper. In actual practice, the jump- 
er’s body angle during the “settling” 
action is the best regulator for opti- 
mum shortening of the steps. 

Jumpers who do not settle, and thus 
bring their body angle to a more erect 
position, without exception shorten 
up too much as they mentally prepare 
for the leap. Thus, the problem is 
usually not one of trying to get the 
jumper to shorten stride, but more 
often just the opposite. In most cases, 
jumpers shorten up too much. There- 
fore, the erect trunk during the run 
and certainly during the settle be- 
comes of primary importance. 

Where we .find jumpers dropping 
off more than 6 inches on their last 
stride, we can usually remedy the 
situation by having him use a more 
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erect body angle and thus a slightly 
longer stride. 

Another technique during the “set- 
tle” is “hip drop,” or the lowering of 
the center of gravity just prior to 
foot plant. Telling the athlete to 
“crouch,” “drop the hips,” or “bend 
the take-off knee” can only detract 
from his concentration on the actual 
jumping effort, and shouldn’t be done. 

A jumper, by the time he has 
reached the board, should be thinking 
of only one thing—and that’s the “lift- 
ing action” that will give him height. 
It’s like telling a high jumper to “drop 
low” just before he attempts to gener- 
ate all his energy in a vertical leap— 
an absolutely futile suggestion. 

Any study of broad jumping pic- 
tures shows that just prior to foot 
plant the hips actually do drop. This, 
however, isn’t a conscious effort on 
the part of the jumper. Rather it’s a 
result of other things correctly done. 


NE of the country’s track- 

coaching titans, Don Can- 
ham is the brains behind the U. 
of Michigan team that has won 
five Big Ten crowns in the past 
10 years. The Wolverine mentor 
is also President of the National 
Collegiate Track Coaches Assn., 
has written five books on the 
sport, has made six trips to Eu- 
rope and Africa on coaching as- 
. signments, owns “Champions on 
Film,” the world’s largest sports 
movie outfit, and has been an 
invaluable Scholastic Coach con- 
tributor since 1951—contributing 
eight articles in all. No. 9 and 
No. 10 (next month) comprise one 
of the finest series of broad-jump- 
ing articles ever to see print. 


The actual dropping down off the 
high toes during “settle,” the erect 
and then slight backward trunk angle 
just prior to foot plant, and the slight- 
ly shorter last strides with the result- 
ing bent knee are the causes of neces- 
sary and effective “hip drop.” A magic 
word or two said to a jumper won't 
solve the problem. 


FOOT PLANT AND TAKE OFF 


The actual foot plant at the board 
isn’t a vigorous “stamp” as is so often 
advocated. In fact the use of the term 
“stamp” should be eliminated from 
the track coach’s vocabulary, for the 
action isn’t a stamp but rather a heel- 
ball-toe roll-up as the athlete springs 
from the ground. 

Jumpers who attempt to “stamp” or 
“pound” the board at take-off invari- 
ably do so with a tense, contracted leg. 
This destroys all chance for a re- 
laxed flexing at the knee and prevents 
capitalization of the quick extension 
that comes from a relaxed muscle. 
The plant is a firm relaxed placement 


of the foot—toes pointing directly for- 
ward at the board—heel first. 

To further assist in converting some 
of the forward momentum to verti- 
cal height, the previously mentioned 
slight back body lean takes place as 
the heel comes down. The center of 
gravity is now behind the board at 
heel plant. It will, however, move 
directly over the take-off foot as the 
knee flexes and the jumper’s body 
continues to go forward. 

Then, just before the jumper leaves 
the ground, the center of gravity will 
move out in front of the board. As the 
center of gravity moves forward, the 
athlete coordinates the lifting action 
of virtually all of the body with the 
extension of the take-off leg ankle 
and toes. 

From the time the rock-up action of 
the foot starts, the athlete must con- 
centrate all his energy and effort on 
driving the chin, chest, arms, and free 
leg as high into the air as possible. In 
addition, the jumper’s head and eyes 
turn up at the same time. 

As the foot is on and over the board 
just a split-second, it should be ob- 
vious how little adjustment an athlete 
can make during that particular stage. 
It’s only through weeks and months of 
work that the ability to attain maxi- 
mum vertical height off the board 
during this split-second is possible. 

The secret of great jumpers lies in 
the countless hours they’ve put in 
during practice taking “pop-up” using 
a short 30 or 40 foot run. The lifting 
action when done so many times with 
a short non-fatiguing run becomes 
mechanical and is often perfectly exe- 
cuted when a full run is used in com- 
petition. 


BODY POSITION IN FLIGHT 


It has been said so many times that 
form in the air or a particular style 
is primarily advantageous for “aerial 
balance.” This is quite true, but form 
or body position in the air should 
serve the athlete in a much more 
practical fashion. 

Body position after take-off is of 
value in proportion to the extent to 
which it enables a man to get his legs 
up and forward prior to landing. 
Some athletes find they’re able to do 
this more easily and more effectively 
with one style than with another. 

While we see a multitude of jump- 
ing styles each year, there are really 
only four established and basically 
sound methods: (1) the Tuck, (2) the 
Hang, (3) the Step, and (4) the Hitch 
Kick. 


THE TUCK STYLE 


The most simple but probably least 
efficient method of jumping is called 
The Tuck Style. In this style, the 
jumper after take-off merely draws 
the trailing leg up to the kicking leg 
and sails through the air in a ball 
with legs tucked under the body. Just 
prior to landing, both legs are swung 


(Continued on page 46) 
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LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER BATS 


The 75th Annive Catalog of ine 
Louisville Slu on for Baseball and 
Softball inclu new autographed models 
of Thomas, Jensen, Cepedo and Cerv in the 
famous 125 assortment. Also included is the 
splendid array of specials and junior models 
for Babe Ruth Leaguers, Pony Leaguers, 
Little Leaguers, etc. 

The line of nineteen Softball bats shown 
include a number of new models to meet 


GRAND SLAM 
Golf Clubs 


GRAND SLAM 
GOLF CLUBS 


‘‘New and incomparable"' 


Best describes the 1959 Grand Slams 
shown in our new golf club catalog. 
There are outstanding features galore 
such as Levelume plating on all iron 
heads except the superb Atlas 90 model, 
which features the finest Stainless steel 
heads; genuine Persimmon heads on 
all woods; Rib Guide grips; etc. See 
and read about them! 


‘They’re READY NOW! 


cofoiogs ore & gentein complete 
eon both of these iincs of athletic equipment. Order your 


supply today. Write Dept. SC-9, 
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Basic Infield 


Defense 


By JIM MALLORY 
Coach, East Carolina College (Greenville, N. C.) 


sideration in any technical 

discussion of general infield 
play. And in this regard, let it be 
said immediately: The player with 
a rigid wrist can never become an 
infielder. His wrist must be loose 
and supple, and he must have keen 
eyes and be capable of quick, sure 
foot movements. 

The infielder should assume a 
crouched stance with legs comfort- 
ably straight, the feet parallel, toes 
pointed straight ahead, and the 
knees bent slightly. To stay relaxed 
and loose, many infielders are con- 
stantly bending over and picking 
up imaginary pebbles. 

As the ball is pitched, the weight 
should be transferred to the balls 
of the feet and the player should 
lean forward. 

In fielding ground balls, the legs 
should be in approximately the nor- 
mal walking position, with the 
weight on the balls of the feet and 
the knees bent, not rigid. The body 
should be kept low, particularly the 
tail, and the ball should be caught 
opposite the front foot. As the play- 
er catches the ball, his body should 
“give” a little. 

The infielder may block hard-hit 
ground balls in one of two ways: 
One is similar to the outfielder, with 
the right knee on the ground next 
to the left foot, which is angled out 
slightly. (Opposite for a left-hand 
man.) The other way is to field the 
ball with the heels together. 

One of the cardinal rules in in- 
fielding is to always play the ball in 
front as much as possible. Keep the 
glove as close as possible to the 
ground on all balls hit toward you. 
Of all the faults, this fault of not 


B stance is the first con- 


staying low, and of carrying the 


glove high, is the most common. 


Remember, it’s much quicker and 
lots easier to come up for the bad 
hop than to try to bend quickly on 
the ball which doesn’t bounce. 

Never cross your legs, and be able 
to throw from the position in which 
the ball is fielded. With two out, 
never make a long throw if a short 
throw will suffice. 

Listed below are a few of the 
common mistakes made in fielding 
ground balls: 

1. Taking the eyes off the ball. 
The fundamental rule of all sports 
is: keep your eye on the ball. 

2. Glove isn’t held close to the 
ground. 

3. Knees aren’t bent; thus body 
weight isn’t forward or down. 

4. Tail is too high. 


5. Weight is back on the heels in- 
stead of on the balls of the feet. 

6. Hands are too close to the body. 
By that is meant the ball is fielded 
between or behind the feet. 

7. Ball is brought to the body in- 
stead of to the throwing side. 

8. The glove and bare hand are 
in incorrect position. 

9. Not thinking a play ahead at all 
times. 

10. Catching the ball and. then 
taking an extra step before throw- 


These mistakes can be remedied 
by making the infielder conscious of 
what is wrong and getting him to 
work on his mistakes. 


TAGGING RUNNERS 


In tagging out runners, the in- 
fielder can use one of two methods. 

In the first, he keeps both feet on 
the ground as firmly as possible 
with the bag between his feet—not 
blocking the side of the bag into 
which the runner will slide. 

The ball is firmly held in the 
glove and the glove is put on this 
side of the base, so that the runner 
actually “tags himself out.” Tag the 
man with a sweeping motion of the 
glove. Don’t leave the glove station- 
ary. This is an invitation to injury 
and getting the ball kicked out of 
the glove. 

The second method of tagging 
runners is executed as follows: As 
soon as the runner breaks in an 
effort to steal second, the man des- 
ignated to cover the base breaks 
with him. It’s impossible for the 
fielder to remain in his position to 
discern whether or not the ball will 
be hit and then get to second base 
in time. 

The infielder should stand in front 
of the base, partially facing first 
base. In this position, he can field 
almost any type of throw. If the 
throw from the catcher is short, he 
should go up to get it and then come 
back for the tag. 

Once he catches the ball, he holds 
it firmly in his glove hand and 
brings the ball directly in front of 
the base. The runner will “tag him- 
self out.” 

There are three depths at which 
the infield can play—deep, medium, 
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MPOLINE 


Over 8,000 schools throughout the world include Nissen 
Trampolines as an important part of their physical edu- 
cation and sports programs. Why? Because only Nissen 
has the experience that comes from designing and pro- 
ducing Trampolines for more than 20 years. 
educators have confidence in Nissen quality, safety and 
performance. Whether purchasing the latest in modern 
equipment or replacement parts, they insist on Nissen 
Trampolines. 


Nissen alone offers all these outstanding 

features: OVAL TUBING for rigidity, strength and ecasy 
handling; ADJUSTABLE CABLES for individual per- 
formance; CONVENIENT HALF-FOLD and COMPLETE 
FULL-FOLD for easy storage; INTERCHANGEABLE 
BEDS AND SUSPENSION SYSTEMS to fit all programs 
and budgets. In addition, Nissen maintains a staff of 
qualified personnel ready to serve you. The latest in 
literature, training techniques, lesson plans and motion 
pictures are available at all times. Please write or call 
for the newest Nissen catalog and information. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
200 A Avenue, N. W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 


Nissen Trampoline being used at the Canadian Chempionships, Cenedien National Exhibition, Toronte, Onteric. 
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A Patent applied for. 


SEAT YOUR SPECTATORS IN OPERA STYLE 


BERLIN) 


FOLDING BLEACHERS 


MAXIMUM 


COMFORT FOR PREMIUM SEATS 


Here are bleachers with all the design features of 
the regular EZ-A-WAY pivs Deluxe seats in color 


OMEGA power wnit Roli-o- 
Matic—mobile units hydreviic. Any operation may 
be used on Deluxe—fixed—delayed types 


action—all 
of mobile EZ-A-WAY vwnits. 1f any damage is 
dene te the sect, only one seat need be removed 
fer repairing. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS TO 
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BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
A Division of Consolidated Foundries 
And Manufacturing Corp. 


or shallow. Some coaches prefer the 
words back, halfway, or close. 
They’re the same. The score, inn- 
ing, number of outs, and men on 
base will usually determine the 
depth. 

Generally speaking, the infield 
should always be played deep dur- 
ing the first part of the game. The 
only time the infield should be 
played shallow is when the tieing or 
winning run is on third base late in 
the game. 

In other words, whenever you 
cannot afford to give away a run, 
play the infield in the shallow posi- 
tion. The best two reasons for not 
playing the infield shallow during 
the early innings are: 

1. An ordinary double-play ball 
will often go for a hit and many 
“pop” flies will fall as singles. With 
the infield deep, they become easy 
outs. 

2. A .250 hitter becomes a .350 
hitter with the infield in the shallow 
position. Therefore, only play the 
infield in the shallow position dur- 
ing the late innings when you can- 
not afford to give away a run. 

It’s often good baseball to play 
the third baseman and first base- 
man in the medium or shallow posi- 
tion with the bases loaded; even if 
it’s early in the game. The batter 
will usually determine this. There 
are many ways to make the double 
play from this position. 

For example: on a ball hit to the 
left of the third baseman or to the 
right of the first baseman, the double 
play would go to second, then back 
to first. 

On a ball hit directly at the third 
or first baseman, when in the me- 
dium or shallow position, the double 
play would be home to first. On a ball 
to the third baseman’s right or first 
baseman’s left, they could step on 
the bag and throw home. In this in- 
stance, the runner would have to be 
tagged out. 

If the runner on third is excep- 
tionally fast and has a good break 
toward home, the third baseman 
could throw the ball to first, and the 
first baseman could throw to second. 

The third baseman has to play 
fairly shallow, as long as the pos- 
sibility of a bunt exists. When this 
situation no longer exists, the third 
baseman can play in the normal 
position. It’s not sound baseball for 
the first or the third baseman to 
guard the line unless the batter is 
a rank pull hitter and you want to 
cut down the extra base hit. The 
other situation would be when you 
have an important run at first that 
must be kept from scoring. 

With a runner on first, the second 
baseman has to help protect the big 
hole between first and second. On 


the hit-and-run play the second 
baseman should always switch with 
the shortstop in covering second. 

This is essentially a guessing 
game. The shortstop and second 
baseman should mix it up so that 
the defense doesn’t become stereo- 
typed. The shortstop and the second 
baseman can watch the batter’s feet 
and automatically switch when his 
feet switch from the bunt to the hit 
and run. 

Even in the late innings with your 
team leading by one run (particu- 
larly if you’re the home team), with 
one man out it’s better to move the 
third baseman and first baseman in 
and leave the shortstop and second 
baseman back for the double play. 
With a very weak batter up 
(pitcher), the infield would have to 
move in for the force at home or 
the squeeze. 

The infield should only be played 
medium during the middle innings 
when you don’t want to gave away 
a run, with a runner on first and 
third or the bases loaded. 

In this position, the play can be 
made home or the double play tried 
for. With a good hitter up, play 
either deep or shallow. Also play 
the infield in the medium position 
during the late innings when the 
batter isn’t very fast and the runner 
is. 

In summing up general infield 
play, the following generalizations 
can be made: 

1. The deep position is used with 
no one on base, with two outs, or 
with an important run on second 
base. 

2. The medium position is used 
for the double play, steal situations, 
or weak batters. 

3. The shallow position is used 
only when the defense cannot afford 
to give away a run. This is usually 
during the late innings of a ball 
game. 


1. Pair the infielders up, have 
them roll the ball to each other| 
Check the stance and form of each. 

2. Put the infield in the field. Call 
out situations and have the infield 
play accordingly (deep, shallow, me- 
dium). Hit ground balls to the in- 
field and watch reaction. 

Examples: 

1. Seventh inning, one man out, 
bases loaded, two runs ahead. 

2. Ninth inning, one man out, 
runner on first base, score tied. 

3. Ninth inning, one man out, run- 
ner on third base, score tied. 

4. Eighth inning, one man out, 
runners on first and third, two runs 
ahead. | 
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- ANNOUNCING the Ultimete in Mechanical Fold- 
You tell we the type of bleacher setup you went 
we heve OMEGA EZ-A-WAY may be 
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reverse fold delayed-action balcony instaliations. 
Easy and simple operation ... ne complicated 
installation .. . any scheel personnel can operate 
#. Ne demege te equipment aos there is no chance 
of mishandling equipment during opening and 
closing operetions .. . NO ADJUSTMENTS NEEDED 
FOR LIFETIME OF INSTALLATION. Its versatility 
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with top grade manufacture give you a winning 
combination. You always get quality when you 
select SAND knit. SAND knit is recognized 

and accepted by coaches and athletes aliké as 
the standard of quality. 


Free caTALoc 


FREE complete, fully iiiustrated, 36 page 
catalog In color is yours upon request... 


cota 


$ ING MILLS CORP. 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
The finest and most complete line of 
exclusive Athletic Knitweer and Clothing. 
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styled for 1959 
Early 


By WILBUR L. ROSS 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Teachers College 


220 LOW-HURDLING 


AROUND A TURN 


that the 220-yard low hurdles 

around a turn requires no spe- 
cial practice methods. I beg to dif- 
fer. While straightaway low hur- 
dling may present little challenge to 
the tall, gangly sprinter—Dave Sime 
is a perfect example—hurdling 
around a turn is another proposition. 
It requires a distinct technique for 
one to excel. 

I feel that many of the outstand- 
ing sprinters and hurdlers who’ve 
run this race have done so without 
any clearcut knowledge of essential 
technique. Such great sprinter-hur- 
dlers as Harrison Dillard (23.0), 
Ancil Robinson (23.2), and Glenn 
Davis (23.3), one of the strongest 
hurdler-quartermilers of all time, 
should have put the time of this race 
out of reach. Yet none ever broke 
23.0. 

I believe all of them were capable 
of doing it in the low 22’s without 
much difficulty, inasmuch as they 
could run 21.0 or better on the flat. 

In this paper, I'll try to present 
some ideas on the subject which 


Me: coaches I’ve talked to feel 


Winston-Salem’s Elias Gilbert, perhaps the world’s top 
hurdler, demonstrating a 220-low hurdle around a turn. 


should help any one coaching the 
event. 

First in importance is the neces- 
sity of having the elements of force 
and balance working for and not 
against your efforts to run fast on 
the turn. The left-footed hurdler has 
a distinct advantage in this respect. 
He naturally leans into the turn with 
the lead leg in balance. 

But I’ve noticed this about left- 
footed hurdlers: they have a tend- 
ency to take the barrier too high 
on the turns. This, I feel, helps re- 
duce their power at the finish. 

Right-footed hurdlers, on the 
other hand, have a marked disad- 
vantage in that they have to bring 
the trailing leg into a balanced land- 
ing position before they can push off 
to their next running stride. Their 
inability to do this has often re- 
sulted in a deceleration of speed 
plus many nasty spills. 

Be it as it may, the fact remains 
that all three of the world’s sub- 
23.0 hurdlers are right-footed. That 
includes my two boys—Elias Gil- 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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new permaCushion' rock maple gym floor 


Architect: Jos. W. Radotinsky, Kansas City, Kan. 


Architect Jos. W. Radotinsky says the 


_ Installation is “proving very satisfactory. — 
Coaches and players as well as visiting 
coaches, players and officials have com- 


mented quite favorably on the resiliency 
of the floor . . . it is first-class instol- 


lation. As architects, we will be pleased 
fo recommend this floor to clients.” — 
Similar comments on the nearly one-half _ 


million feet of PermaCushion floors now 
In use attest to its acceptance, 


i> 


Air channeled GRS cushioned pads 


uniform, permanent resiliency, 


_ prevent sleepers from contacting slab _ 


_ and allow for cross ventilation under en- 


floor. With void between flooring ‘ 
_ and wall, plus the fact that no part of | 


the floor is anchored to slab, floor 


“cupping’’ or ‘buckling.’ Power nailing 
method of installation assures perfectly 
nailed floor, eliminates hammer marks 
and broken tongues. 


“jp 


$s system expands ond contracts without | 


the only truly resilient free-floating 
floor with dimensional stability. 


Here’s the floor that has permanent resiliency and dimen- 
sional stability built right into it. It's the new PermaCushion* 
system, the floor that actually floats on GRS resilient pads 
and is entirely separated from slab and other structural mem- 
bers. The unique construction of the specially engineered and 
compounded pads cushions the floor to assure uniform, per- 
manent resiliency. And since no part of the floor is anchored 
to slab, the entire can expand and contract without 
warping, “buckling,” or Rec 4 This ability to relieve 
stress results in dimensional stability unmatched by virtually 
any other floor. 


Besides its resiliency, stability and the natural beauty and 
warmth of wood, PermaCushion offers such benefits as elimina- 
tion of moisture transmission from slab, a warm, dry subfloor 
assured by cross ventilation under the floor, unusual long- 
wearing qualities and great structural strength, And compared 
to substitute floors, it's remarkably economical in the long run. 


For your next gymnasium or auditorium job, look into the 
advantages of PermaCushion. For full details, and the name 
of your nearest authorized contractor, write Robbins Flooring 
Company, Reed City, Michigan, Attn: Dept. §C-159. 


Developed especially for the PermaCushion floor system, 
Dri-Vac vacuum preservative treatment is available on all 
Robbins flooring for economical protection against ‘moisture 
absorption, shrinking, swelling, grain raising and checking 
plus complete protection against termites and fungi attack, 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


t Patented | 
"TM Req US. OF Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 


Manufacturers of the populer lronbound* Continuous Strip* Hard Maple Floor 
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Three Variations of the 


Double Steal 


NE of the plays with which 

we've enjoyed pretty fair suc- 

cess in recent years is the dou- 
ble steal with runners on first and 
third. Actually, we have three varia- 
tions of this play, but more about 
the details of these later. 

Our primary objective in calling 
this play is to score a run, and we’re 
willing to sacrifice an out in the 
process. To achieve this goal, our 
task is to involve the defense in a 
run-down between first and second 
—permitting our man on third to 
score. 

If the defense fails to take the 
“bait” and allows our man to go into 
second unchallenged, we still feel 
we've gained an advantage in that 
we've placed another man in scor- 
ing position. 

One of our basic concerns, then, is 
how best to get the defense “in- 
volved” in the play. We’ve had most 
success here with starting our man 
from first before the pitch. 


STEALING BEFORE THE PITCH 


Few pitchers can resist the temp- 
tation to play a base-runner who 
starts for second while they’re in 
their stretch. We coach our boy on 
first to take off any time after the 
pitcher has started his stretch, and 
to get off fast and far enough to 
force the pitcher to throw toward 
second to head him off. From this 
point on, his job is to stay “alive” 
long enough in the ensuing run- 
down to permit the man on third to 
score. 

Our runner on third starts to edge 
off base as the man from first makes 
his break. If the pitcher fails to look 
back at third but turns and throws 
to second, we have our man on third 
take off at once for home. 

In high school or college ball, 
there’s a good chance of the play 
succeeding at this point since it will 
take two good throws (one of them 
long) and a tag to stop it. If the 


pitcher throws well to second, the 
second baseman or shortstop might 
throw poorly to the plate. 

Many high school and college sec- 
ond basemen aren’t blessed with 
powerful arms, and more often than 
not they’re involved in this particu- 
lar play. It’s a real trial for some of 
them to make the long throw home 
while moving toward second and 


away from their throw, as in this 


case. 

If we're up against a pitcher with 
a little more “savvy” who steps back 
off the mound and freezes the man 
on third before throwing to second, 
we have a tougher play but still a 
good chance for success if certain 
things follow. 

The play of our man on first re- 
mains unchanged in this situation, 
but now the primary burden of re- 
sponsibility rests with the man on 
third. Again we have our man on 
third start his lead as his teammate 
breaks from first. However, after 
getting 4 to 6 feet from the bag, he 
holds his position until the pitcher 
commits himself. 

If the pitcher throws to second, 
the runner on third edges a few feet 
closer to home since he can now 
afford a greater lead. The ball is 
farther from him. At this new posi- 
tion, he holds until certain things 
occur in the run-down between first 
and second. 

Normally, we'd prefer to have a 
double exchange of throws in the 
run-down. If this occurs, we tell our 
boy on third to break for home just 
as the first baseman is tossing the 
ball back to the second baseman or 
shortstop as the case may be. With 
the fair lead which we hope he has 
established, he has an excellent 
chance to score. 

Unforeseen things can happen on 
this play which will present other 
opportunities for the man on third 
to score. In a game a few years ago, 


the opposing pitcher stepped back 


By ROBERT T. KRETCHMAR, Coach, Oberlin (Ohio) College 


off the rubber and looked at third to 
hold our man there. Then he pro- 
ceeded to run toward second with 
the ball, looking back over his 
shoulder at the man on third. 

As the pitcher got about 15 feet 
from second, my boy on third broke 
for home and scored easily since the 
pitcher had a tough time recovering 
and making the long throw home 
while moving toward second. 

On another occasion, we called 
this play as a relief pitcher entered 
the game. The situation proved too 
much for him and he balked, scor- 
ing our man from third and advanc- 
ing the man on first. 

It takes not only a sharp, well- 
poised pitcher to stop this play, but 
also a second base combination that’s 
alert and can throw with strength 
and accuracy. 


STEALING WITH THE PITCH 


Of our three variations of the 
play, we use this the least. The run- 
ner on first takes off with the pitch, 
just as on a normal steal. If the 
catcher throws through to second 
without first looking our man on 
third back, we feel we can get a run. 

If the play is called with two outs, 
the runner on first must remember 
that the run won’t count if he goes 
into the tag at second before the 
player from third crosses the plate. 
Accordingly, we tell him to hold up 
before reaching second if he thinks 
the play will be close. Otherwise— 
if he gets a good jump on the pitcher 
or if the catcher gets his throw 
away poorly—we have him go di- 
rectly into the bag. 

Catchers with good arms can 
scarcely resist the temptation to 
throw to second on this play, par- 
ticularly with two outs. I know of 
one young catcher who threw 
through in this situation without 
first looking at third. His throw was 
good and true but the base runner 
from first stopped dead about 10 
feet from second, and before he 
could be tagged the runner from 
third scored with the only run of 
the game. 


STEALING AFTER THE PITCH 


When we encounter a pitcher with 
considerable poise, or a weak catch- 
er, we like this form of double steal. 
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ONVERSE 
QUALITY 


in comfort and 


ic met by Seat so winning fears weer Converse athletic 
For aver 50 years. Converse hen coacentrated an quality 


For BSasketball 


America’s No. 1 basketball shoes specified 
by more coaches, worn by more players than 
any shoes made exclusively for basketball. 
Choice of 2 great models: Regular All-Star 
or All-Star Oxford. Men's & women’s sizes. 


CONVERSE 


ALL STARS 


CONVERS 


fom wit! 


building footvrece thet hos wor actions! reputation .. . and 
beth cad athletes. Te give your 
CONVERSE! 


For “jrack 


non-chafing fit. Red or black duck uppers 
with white tape supporting stays. Non-slip 
crepe rubber sole. Men's and boys’ sizes. For 
outdoor or indoor track sports, 


CONVERSE 


TRACK STAR 


For “Jennis 


Famous as the finest for tennis: COURT 
STAR (lace-to-toe) and NET KING (circu- 
lar vamp) with Pinpoint Design Molded 
Sole. SLIPNOT (lace-to-toe and circular 
vamp) with Non-Skid Molded Sole. Men's 
and women's sizes. 


CONVERSE 
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e NET KING 


SLIPNOT 
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B. E. PHILLIPS. 


explains, 
illustrates all the 
fundamental skilis and practices, tac- 
tics and strategy for the singles and 
doubles game. Coverage includes 
pointers for the me eae duties of offi- 
cials, and tourna res for 
the director. $0 ills. 6 6%, « 10. *$2.95 


ICE HOCKEY 
2nd Edition 


EDDIE JEREMIAH. Dartmouth’s 
famed coach guides the player on skat- 
ing, stick-handling, passing, shooting, 
goal-tending techniques. Presents «a 
complete system of play for the coach, 
outlining programs for pre-ice condi- 
tioning, ice conditioning, drills for the 
eg drilis on the 7 basic plays 

‘er play patterns, offensive 


ensive tactics for 1 and 

ipecial game conditions. 124 diagrams, 

rawings. 64, x 10. *$3.50 
BOXING 


EDWIN L. HAISLET. Top coach and 
Golden Gloves Director describes and 
illustrates the techniques and skills 
of nang. for coaches and potential 
boxers. Explains basic position, hitting 
maneuvers, blows and blocks in learn- 
ing sequence. Details the elements of 
defense and attack. Presents eight ele- 
mentary counters, set-ups, the tech- 
nique of ring craft and generalship; 


SWIMMING 


ROBERT J. H. KIPHUTH. Yale's 
coach explains his method of training 
college and Olympic teams. Gives a 
complete eee conditioning pro- 
ram to lop strength and power. 

cribes form for starts, strokes, and 
turns for the breaststroke, backstroke, 
free-style, and butterfly breaststroke. 
Shows how to develop endurance, 
speed, and pace. 112 photographs and 
drawings of forms and exercises. *$1.95 
*A book in the Barnes SPORTS LIBRARY 


USE THIS COUPON TO 


Please send books checked below: 


HANDBALL, Phillips $2.95 
168 HOCKEY, Jeremich 3.50 
BOXING, Helsiet 1.95 
C) SWIMMING, Kiphuth ...... 1.95 


C) Check enclosed. () Send COD. 


Send complete list of sports books in 
tay PORTS LIBRARY, covering 
and team sports ‘for every 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St. New York 10 


We now try to place the defensive 
burden of responsibility with the 
catcher. 

The man on first times his break 


_at the moment the catcher is about 


to return the ball to the pitcher. If 
the catcher is caught by surprise 
and throws through to second with- 
out looking toward third, we can 
probably score. Or if the catcher 
throws to the pitcher who in turn 
throws to second, we have the mak- 
ings of a successful play—if our 
man on third is alert. The play then 
follows the same pattern as earlier 
described. 


CALLING THE PLAY 


The ideal time to use this play is 
late in a close game, two outs, a 
weak hitter at the plate, and a fast 


runner on third. But I won’t hesi- 


tate to use the play early in a game 
if it appears that the opposing 
pitcher is going to be tough and 
runs are going to be scarce. 

Naturally I consider personnel— 
both offensive and defensive—be- 
fore signaling for the play. Defen- 
sively, the key men are the pitcher, 
catcher, and second baseman. If any 
one of the three has an obvious 
weakness, we try to exploit it. 

Offensively, I’m most concerned 
about my man on third, since he 
plays the major role. How sharp a 
baserunner is he? How is his speed? 
Most young teams will have some 
boys incapable of executing the 
play well. If such is the case, you’re 
wise not to use the play with these 
men involved, even though other 
factors in the situation seem to 
make the play desirable. 

Most high school teams will prob- 
ably find it too difficult to use all 
three of the variations suggested. 
I'd recommend they employ only 
the first type—stealing as the pitch- 
er is in his stretch. High school 
pitchers will have a tough time 
stopping this play, and I feel certain 
that a number of them will commit 
a balk in the process. 

College teams may want to per- 
fect these three plays over several 
seasons. I didn’t try to install all of 
them in one year. We gradually 
worked into the three set-ups, with 
the older boys helping the new men. 


PRACTICE SITUATIONS 


During March, while the weather 
is still poor and we’re indoors most 
of the time, we have a couple of 
blackboard sessions on these set- 
ups. I believe it’s very important to 
have the boys fully understand 
what’s involved in these plays so 
they can do some thinkifig for 
themselves when they’re on base 
and the play is called. 


When we get outside, we spend 
about a half hour a week drilling 
on these situations. I place my start- 
ing infield and battery on defense, 
and use the outfielders and utility 
infielders as base-runners. We sta- 
tion a runner on first and another 
on third, and signal for one of the 
three variations of the play. 

The boys on defense have full 
opportunity to hear my comments 
and suggestions to the runners, thus 
gaining some instruction on their 
offensive responsibilities while prac- 
ticing defense. After a while, we 
switch the boys around so all have 
a chance to work both ways. The 
boys soon get a pretty fair under- 
standing of the play and its possi- 
bilities. 

This practice is particularly good 
for our pitchers, who are the key 
to stopping the play when it’s used 
against us. 

I’ve found that my boys like to 
work this play, since it adds interest 
to the game. I find the boys looking 
forward to situations in the game 
when they can use the play. It’s not 
only a team morale builder, but 
heads-up baseball. 


1959 GRID RULES CHANGES 


MAJOR changes in the NCAA foot- 
ball rules for 1959 include the 
following: 

1. The goal post uprights will be 
placed 24’ apart, instead of 19’ 2” as at 
present. 

2. One man will be allowed to enter 
the game anytime the clock is stopped 
without having his entry counted 
against him. This means that when- 
ever the clock is stopped, except dur- 
ing an excess time-out, one man and 
one man alone may be substituted— 
thus permitting a coach to insert a 
field goal kicker or other specialist 
and then remove him without penalty. 
If more than one substitute enters 
between downs, each sub shall be 
recorded. 

3. Allowable time-outs will be in- 
creased from four to five for each half. 

4. Distance penalties won’t be 
greater than half the ‘distance to the 
goal. For instance, if‘a penalty is lev- 
ied against the defense on its 8-yard 
line, the ball can’t be moved back 
more than the 4-yard line. 

5. If a team successfully kicks the 
conversion but is fouled by the de- 
fense, it has the option of declining the 
point and accepting the ball on the 
1% yard line and trying again; or it 
may accept the point and take the 
yardage penalty at the next kick-off. 

The committee also clarified the 
coverage on« defense player 
into the peuise. zone before the ball 
is passed and on blocking provisions 
for the hands and forearms to be kept 
close to the chest. 
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Only Spaiding's with “Grip-Guard"” 


can pass this test in any weather! 


Here’s why: Only the J5-V has “Grip-Guard” — 
an exclusive Spalding tannage process that per- 
manently locks the tacky feel in the leather. Even 
in wet weather—even after repeated cleanings— 
the J5-V stays dry, tacky, easy to control. 

Like all Spalding merchandise, the improved 
J5-V is guaranteed—unconditionally ! 


ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 


Give your team the baseballs with the best performance char- 
acteristics . . . Spalding, of course. 


They’re the only baseballs that have to meet rigid Major 
League specifications because they’re the only balls ever used 
for National and American League games—and for the All- 
Star and World Series games. 


Spalding Official Major League baseballs are scientifically 
made with cushioned-cork centers; wound in a sealed room 
where temperature and humidity are controlled; and covered 
with top-quality horsehide, hand-sewn by experts. Like all 
Spalding products, they are guaranteed—wunconditlionally. 


Other famous coaches who prefer the J5-V: 


Paul E. Brown, Head Coach, The Cleveland Browns, 
1957 champions, National Professional Football League : 
“The weatherman can be rough on a ball handler offen- 
sively, but the J5-V is a ball that you can operate with 
under most any weather conditions.” 


Raiph Jordan, Head Coach, Auburn, Named 1957 
number one team in the nation by Associated Press, says: 
“The Spalding J5-V football was a life-saver for us in 
1957. Auburn played seven games on wet fields, yet we 
fumbled less than ever.” 


Art Lewis, Head Coach, West Virginia University, says: 
“A coach is always shooting for perfection in perform- 
ance. This improved J5-V shows me that Spalding has 
just about achieved it.” 
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Technique 


for 


Teaching 


Sprinting 


By B. SHCHENNIKOV 


instructor, P. F. Lesgaft institute 
Leningrad, Russia 


Translated by Dr. Katerina Ivanovno Zarud- 
naya-Singleton (Purdue University) from Sep- 
tember “Light Athletics’ published in Moscow 
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and field, then sprinting is the 

basis of running. Sprint training 
involves running full speed for 60, 
100, 200, and 400 meters, and inter- 
val running (4 x 100 m, 4 x 200 m, 
and 4 x 400 m). Sprinting is in- 
volved in many types of competi- 
tion, and is of great significance in 
achieving results in all aspects of 
track and field. 

Sprinting is peculiar in that each 
sprinter runs the race in a separate 
lane at a very high speed (up to 10 
or 11 meters per second), which is 
developed mainly through a great 
frequency of steps (up to 4 or 5 per 
second). 

With this characteristic is asso- 
ciated a high intensity of muscular 
contraction, the rapid formation of 
oxygen debt in the organism, and 
the short duration of running. 

The technique of sprinting has 
much in common with the technique 
of running medium and long dis- 
tances. But sprinting also possesses 
certain distinctive characteristics. 

The sprint races are started from 
a crouch, enabling the athlete to 


[: RUNNING is the basis of track 


_ develop a high initial speed more 


rapidly. The push-off from the track 
is executed from a sharper angle, 
while the sprinting movements are 
carried out in larger amplitude 
(longer steps), with more frequency 
(more steps), and, consequently, 
more energetically. 

The foot is placed on the track, 
ball first, directly under the body’s 
center of gravity, with each suc- 
ceeding step in a backward sweep- 
ing motion, followed by the heel 
making firm contact and bearing 
full body weight as the athlete 
moves forward. 

Despite the high intensity of 
muscular strain and frequency of 
movement, a good sprinter seems to 
run lightly and freely (smoothly). 
This is the result of alternating 
work and rest (contraction and re- 
laxation) movements in running. 
The sprinter doesn’t allow any su- 


perfluous (unnecessary) strain— 
this is the secret of masterful 
sprinting. 


Training in the technique of 
sprinting may be approached only 
after the technique of running at 
medium speeds has been mastered. 

An important prerequisite is ex- 
cellent general physical condition. 
This includes the development of 
considerable muscular’ strength 
(particularly of the legs and body), 


capacity for rapid and frequent 
movement of the legs and arms, 
skill in completely relaxing the 
muscles after contracting them, and 
sufficient agility in bone joints. 

The following preparatory exer- 
cises are very useful for sprinters: 

For STRENGTH: (1) Running and 
leaping, running up hill, running 
up stairs skipping one or two steps. 
(2) Various jumping exercises, 
including broad jumping, triple 
and 5-step jumping from one spot, 
jumping on one leg. (3) Exercises 
with weights, deep knee bends with 
dumbbells (16 to 20 kg.) and deep 
knee bends with barbell (30-40 kg.). 

For SPEED: (1) Running with 
small steps. (2) Running in place 
with rapid arm action. (3) Rapid 
running up and down stairs, step- 
ping on each step. 

For AGILITY: (1) Swinging free 
leg high in front and back. (2) 
Springy deep knee bends using ex- 
aggerated forward step with each. 
(3) Deep knee bends without lift- 
ing heels off the ground. (4) Bend- 
ing forward, without bending legs 
at knees, touching hands to ground 
far behind heels. 

For RELAXATION: (1) From 
standing position with hands above 
head extended, relax and go to deep 
knee bend squat position with body 
bent down. (2) Running motion 
with free leg while standing on 
gymnastic bench, (3) Lifting body 
with upward sweeping motions of 
free, relaxed arms. 

In training on technique, it’s first 
necessary to direct the attention of 
the athletes to mastering the new 
ways of exercise, giving them the 
correct idea of fast running with 
the aid of explanations, demonstra- 
tions, and movies. 

The athletes themselves should 
be given an opportunity to run 50- 
60 meters from a crouch start, to 
convince them of the necessity of 
thorough study of the technique 
from the beginning throughout its 
parts. 

The first practical problem of 
training is the mastery of sprinting 
a given distance along a straight 
line and around turns. For this, the 
following means are used: 

1. Even speed running with in- 
creased speed for 50-80 meters. 

2. Starting fast, accelerating for 
40-50 meters until top speed is 
reached, and maintaining top speed 
for 20-40 meters. 

3. Running at top speed downhill 
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or on special inclined path for 60, 
80, and 100 meters. 

4. Running downhill and, upon 
coming out of the incline, sprinting 
full speed on a horizontal] path. 

5. Repeated running of timed 30- 
meter intervals, with running start, 
checking running form. 

During training, it’s necessary to 
direct attention to the general tech- 
nique: straight (perpendicular) 
position of body and head; soft 
placing of foot on track from toe- 
tip to heel in that sequence beneath 
body’s center of gravity; complete 
straightening out (leverage) of 
push-off leg; and coordinated move- 
ment forward of the thigh of 
the swinging (recovery) leg; the 
smooth-evenness of good running 
form, 

When speeding up, the athlete 
should increase speed gradually, re- 
taining relaxed running form. 
Maximum speed running should be 
attained between 25 and 30 meters 
from the start. After running for a 
given distance at maximum speed, 
it’s necessary to “switch-off’” or 
discontinue the driving forward 
motion and coast or run by inertia, 
without special braking action, re- 
taining good form until stopping 
and passing into walking. 

When superfluous strain appears 
during acceleration of speed, the 
sprinter should lower his speed and 
pass into walking. When running at 
maximum speed, he musn’t hold his 
breath. 

As the sprinter masters tech- 
nique, he should increase his speed 
from the starts, and retain maxi- 
mum speed over longer and longer 
distances. It’s useful to do acceler- 
ated sprints with a group of 3 to 5 
other athletes, to bring out the com- 
petitive element. 

Accelerating from start to maxi- 
mum speed should be done not only 
along the straightaways but also 
around turns, since half of the 200 
to 400 meter races is around a 
turn. In running turns, run as 
closely as possible to the inside line 
marking the lane, without stepping 
on the line. 

It’s important to run counter- 
clockwise (as in competition) while 
training and also clockwise around 
turns. This permits equalization of 
the strain on the muscles of the 
right and left half of the body. 
Particular attention should be paid 
to coming out of the turn into a 
straight line, and entering the turn. 

The time of running 30-meter 
repeated intervals from a running 


start is accomplished with the aid. 


of a timer and a helper. The helper 
signals as the sprinter crosses the 
starting line, and the timer stops 


the watch as the sprinter crosses 
the 30-meter mark. If a second 
helper is available, he should stand 
at the middle of the 30-meter run- 
ning interval and count the num- 
ber of double steps made by the 
sprinter with a backward arm mo- 
tion (every movement of an arm 
corresponds to a double step). 

With the length of the distance to 
be run given the value S, the time 
of running this distance t, and the 
number of steps N, one may calcu- 
late the average speed of running 
as U (average speed) equals, the 
average frequency of steps (tempo) 
T equals; and the average length 
of steps 1 equals~. Such data allow 
one to discern the progress in mas- 
tering technique and developing 
running qualities. 

When the athlete is timed, he 
often strains unnecessarily. Be- 
cause of this, the stopwatch 
shouldn’t be used in the beginning 
stage of training. At least the 
sprinter shouldn’t get excited about 
it. 

The mastery of the crouch start 
is often a problem in the develop- 
ment of maximum initial speed. 
In the development of the start, the 
athlete should: 

1. Sprint 25-30 meters from a 
standing start. 

2. Sprint from a semi-crouch 
start with support of one arm. 

3. Sprint from a crouch start us- 
ing one starting block. 

4. Group sprinting from crouch 
starts. 

5. Timed 30-meter sprints from 
crouch starts. 


SEMI-CROUCH START 


In the semi-crouch start, the 
feet are placed the same as in a 
standing start: support with one 
hand (on the same side as the back 
leg), causing a great inclination of 
the body forward; a greater bend- 
ing of the legs; and transfer of part 
of the body weight onto the arm 
(the line of weight passes in front 
of the feet). All this creates more 
favorable conditions for rapid in- 
crease of speed in the beginning of 
the run. 

The starting blocks must be 
placed in such a way that the 
sprinter can assume a comfortable 
position, without superfluous strain, 
with a mechanical advantage for 
the generation of high speed dur- 
ing the first sprint steps. 

Approximate position of feet in 
sprint starting position: The front 
starting block is inclined at 40-50° 
at 1 to 1% feet from the starting 
line. The back block is inclined 65- 


70° at 1 to 1% feet behind the front 
one. The width between blocks is 
10-15 cm. Their longitudinal axes 
are not in a parallel direction, but 
are directed slightly forward-in- 
ward. 

On the command “take your 
marks,” the sprinter stands in front 
of the starting blocks, lowers him- 
self—supporting himself on the 
arms—firmly places the strongest 
foot on the face of the front block, 
then places the other foot on the 
face of the back block, and places 
the back knee on the track. 

Then he positions his arms, plac- 
ing them slightly wider than his 
shoulders up to the starting line. 
The head is held in the usual posi- 
tion with regard to the body, with 
the eyes turned downward and 
forward. 

At the command “get set,” the 
sprinter smoothly, without hurry, 
lifts the pelvis somewhat higher 
than the shoulders, and moves the 
body somewhat forward. The legs 
are bent at the knees, at an angle 
of 90-100°. 

At the gun, the sprinter lifts his 
hands, sharply pushing off fhe 
starting blocks, retaining the great- 
er incline of the body forward, and 
making frequent, full steps. The 
length of the steps is gradually in- 
creased. 

The first step is usually about 
four feet; and the sprinter should 
strive to make certain the 10th or 
llth step from the blocks is of 
optimal length (7% to 8 feet). At 
this time, the sprinter terminates 
the starting acceleration and passes 
to the run over the full sprint 
distance. 

Starting commands should be 
given calmly in a short, authorita- 
tive way. The pause between “get 
set” and the gun should be no less 
than one second. But it’s advisable 
not to make this pause always the 
same, to avoid creating a condi- 
tioned reflex to a single time inter- 
val; this may lead to false starts 
in competition. 

Starting from the crouch start 
should be practiced many times, in- 
dividually, until the technique is 
mastered. After this, have the boys 
take sprint starts in groups of 3 to 
5. 
With runs of 200 and 400 meters, 
the crouch start is taken at the be- 
ginning of the turn—placing the 
starting blocks at the outside edge 
of the lane so that a more nearly 
straight path may be run around 
the curve. Here again, in mastering 
the transfer of acceleration from 
the start to the racing speed, crouch 
sprint starts over 30, 40, and 50 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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The 


Box Stagger 


Start 


tral Michigan College Relays has 

grown tremendously over the past 
two decades, evolving from an area 
track meet into a two-day carnival 
serving high schools from all over 
the state. Last year (1958), 177 
schools entered over 2,720 contest- 
ants in four classes, making it the 
largest high school meet in,the land. 

Because of the enormous number 
of entries in the distance events and 
relays, the meet director was con- 
fronted with a dilemma—he could 
align all starters across the track 
and thus have a congested and pos- 
sibly dangerous situation around the 
first turn; or he could run extra 
heats and thereby prolong an already 
lengthy meet schedule. 

The problem became acute when 
15 to 46 contestants or relay teams 
from one school class were entered 
in events such as the two-mile relay, 
mile run, middle-distance relay, the 
440, and mile relay. Since two school 
classes competed each day, the num- 
ber of runners was, naturally, 
doubled, thus making two sets of 
races in each event. 

There could thus be approximate- 
ly 80 to 90 milers in one day’s ses- 
sion! So eliminating even one heat 
in each of these races would prove 
a real time-saver. 

To alleviate the problems inherent 
in a race with too many starters and 
to save valuable time, a “box stagger 
system” of starting was inaugurated 
—making it possible to start as many 
as 25 or more runners in the same 
distance race without undue con- 
gestion around the first turn. 

Used extensively in 1957 and 


michigan in 1938, the Cen- 
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Fig. 1, how two, three, four, or five men may be placed in three boxes, 
making it possible to start as many as 25 or more runners in the 
same distance race without undue congestion cround first turn. 


1958, it proved so successful that it’s 
now being employed in the State 
Class B-C-&-D Regional Meet and 
the State Class C-D Finals. 

Since most outdoor tracks have 
six lanes around the first turn, the 
“box stagger” is set up to accom- 
modate tracks of this size. Lane 


By ALFRED S. THOMAS, Relays Director, Central Michigan College 


width isn’t a factor of importance, 
except to delimit the number of 
contestants in each heat. The six 
lanes are divided into three boxes 
of two lanes each. Lanes one and 
two become the first box, lanes three 
and four the second box, and lanes 
five and six the third box. 

The restraining line for box one 
is the curb and the starting point is 
the regular start for the race. 
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Who ‘blacked the receiver 


if your high school athletic field 
was built before 1950, chances are 
it is inadequately lighted. 

And chances are there doesn’t seem to 
be much you can do about it, because the 
conductors of your lighting system are 
loaded to capacity. Addition of new in- 
candescent fixtures would mean new wir- 
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The restraining line for box two 
the line to the left of lane three, 
and the start is that set up for a run- 
ner who’s running around one turn 
in lane three. 

The line to the left of lane five is 
the restraining line for box three, 
and the starting point is the start 
for a runner who’s running in lane 
five around one turn. (See Fig. 1,) 

Contestants in box two are con- 
fined to lanes three and four around 
the first turn. If running on lanes 
42” wide, they’re thus starting 20’ 
11%” ahead of box one. 

Contestants in box three, running 
in lanes five and six, are confined to 
lanes five and six around the first 
turn, and are thus starting 42’ 11%” 
ahead of box one. 

This is the stagger requirement 
set up in the official rule book. The 
contestants are required to stay 
within their respective boxes around 
the first turn until the far straight- 
away is reached, allowing contest- 
ants in the same box 165 yards be- 
fore the runners in all boxes merge. 

The Central Michigan College 
track is 440 yards with 110 yards 
straightaway on each side and 110 
yards around each turn. Since we 
believe the relay races and distance 
events should finish in front of the 
spectators, the races are started in 
the middle of the straightaway. 

This means that a contestant at 
the pole has 55 yards to run before 
reaching the curve, thereby having 
110 yards to complete the curve 
before reaching the far straight- 
away. 

Contestants in box two have ap- 
proximately 47 yards before the first 
turn, but have approximately 117 
yards around the first turn in which 
— must stay in their respective 

x. 

Runners in box three have ap- 
proximately 40 2/3 yards before 
reaching the first turn, but have ap- 
proximately 124 2/3 yards around 
the turn. If necessary, this distance 
could be extended until the far 
straightaway has been completed, 
thus giving each contestant 275 yards 
in his box before being allowed to 
cut into the curb. 

Within each box, runners are re- 
stricted on the left by their restrain- 
ing line—the curb for box one, the 
line between lanes two and three 
for runners in box two, and the line 
between lanes four and five for run- 
ners in box three. Within each box, 
runners are permitted to pass as 
in any other passing situation, the 
only restriction being the restrain- 
ing line for their particular box. 

At the point the restraining lines 
are eliminated, the regular curbing 
becomes the restraining line. To 
eliminate any possible confusion, 
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1 417 101316n9 
Fig. 2, start on 9-lane straightaway 


each restraining line is marked with 
a different colored line, identifying 
boxes for runners and inspectors. 

Depending on the width of each 
lane, it’s possible to run three, four, 
or even five men on the front line 
of each box, thus giving at least 
five men in each box an equal op- 
portunity to sprint for a desired 
position against the other men in 
his box before reaching the cut-in 
line on the track. Lanes are pre- 
drawn for the runners and assigned 
in the manner shown in Fig. 1, 

With three men in a box, contest- 
ants 1, 2, and 3 have the pole 
position in their respective boxes; 
contestants 4, 5, and 6 run second 
from the pole; and contestants 7, 8, 
and 9 have the outside position in 
their respective box. 

With four men in a box, the same 
plan is extended to include contest- 
ants 10, 11, and 12. 


In the same manner, five men may 


be placed on the front line of each 
box, making contestants 13, 14, and 
15 the outside runner in boxes one, 
two and three, respectively. 
Runners in each box can go any- 
where within their box to pass run- 
ners to their left, providing they use 
prescribed procedure. It has been 
found in using a box, that only three 
to five men are fighting for a posi- 
tion within the box, rather than 
nine to 15 men fighting for position 
at the start of the first curve after 
the conventional straight-across start 
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Fig. 3, placing men on exchange 


used at many meets. 

Since each box is staggered, there’s 
no interference between boxes until 
the far straightaway and then an 
additional 110 yards are available 
before the next turn. Thus, runners 
are competing primarily against the 
entries in their own box around the 
first turn. 

In city championship meets where 

perhaps six, seven, or more schools 
are allowed to enter contestants in 
events such as the 880 yard and mile 
run, it’s possible to run an unlimited 
number of runners at one time with- 
out undue congestion around the 
turn. 
Drawing for position can be by 
school rather than individual, and 
each school, having a front line 
position, could place their best run- 
ner accordingly. Other runners from 
each school would line up behind 
their lead runner. 

Assuming all members of each 
team aren’t equally proficient, the 
better runners from each school 
would be less hampered on the start 
and would have a better chance 
competing around the first turn. 
This gives logical contenders a bet- 
ter opportunity to obtain their 
maximum speed. 

If a nine-lane straightaway is 
available on the starting side of the 
track, it’s possible to further increase 
the number of contestants in each 
box to at least eight by simply plac- 
ing starters farther to the right on 
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an extension of the starting line for 
their particular box. (See Fig. 2.) 

The restraining line for each box 
remains the same as for a lesser 
number of contestants. The farther 
a runner is from the restraining line 
of his box, the earlier he must make 
his bid for a position, unless he 
chooses to run to the right of his 
box for passing purposes. 

Since the start is staggered, he’s 
in no danger of meeting runners 
from the box to his right. Of course 
the wider he goes on the curve, the 
farther he runs. We've found no 
problem starting as many as 24 run- 
ners in the same race. 


LIMIT TEAMS TO 15 


It has been found practical to start 
all distance races—the 880, the mile 
run, middle-distance relay, the two- 
mile relay, etc.—in the same fashion. 
The only restriction would be in 
any relay in which the first man 
runs 440 yards or less. In this case, 
it would be best to limit the teams 
to 15 or less because of the possibil- 
ity of too many runners completing 
the first lap at or near the same time. 
This could cause confusion at the 
exchange zone. 

By clearing the infield of unneces- 
sary contestants during a _ race 
around the track, it’s possible to see 
team positions at most any part of 
the race. Because of this, we’ve de- 
veloped a novel way of setting the 
second, third, and fourth leg runners 
on the track for their leg of the 
relay. 

When the starters for each team 
are placed on their marks, if the first 
man runs only one lap, the second 
runners for each team are ready at 
the start of the exchange zone, the 
third runners are placed at the out- 
side curb, and the fourth runner 
for each team is on the infield grass 
and down, careful not to obstruct 
the view of officials and second and 
third leg runners. 

The second, third, and fourth 
place runners are instructed to 
watch their team throughout the 
race so they’ll know the position of 
incoming teammates before they 
reach the exchange zone. This will 
assist the judges in placing them in 
their proper position on the track. 

As the starters go, the first ex- 
change men watch their teammates 
and place themselves on the track 
according to the position their team 
holds on the back stretch. The man 
whose team is in first place moves 
into the pole position, the man whose 
team is in second place moves into 
second position, etc. 

As each runner comes in to hand 
off the baton (Fig. 3), his team- 
mates’s position on the track will 


be determined by the place in which 
he finishes his lap. For example, a 
runner finishing his lap in third 


‘place will find his teammate three 


positions from the pole; a runner 
finishing in fifth place will find his 
teammate five positions from the 
pole. 

As each team to the left receives 
the baton, succeeding teams should 
move toward the pole position; thus 
the last incoming team needn’t run 
to the outside. 

We've found that, with a little 
instruction, a trained student or a 
faculty official can very efficiently 
handle the runners on the relay 
exchanges. Adequate instructions at 
the beginning of each race will 
orient the runners to their obliga- 
tion. 

The “box stagger start” and this 
method of exchange in the relay 
races have alleviated congestion 
around the first turn, simplified the 
exchange in relay races, and, despite 
increasing the number of contest- 
ants handled, has decreased the time 
needed to run the meet. 


Low Hurdling 
Around a Turn 


(Continued from page 22) 


bert (22.8) and Francis Washington 
(22.9)—and Charles Tidwell (22.7) 
of Kansas. The principles Gilbert 
and Washington adhere to are the 
ones I'll enumerate as we go along. 

Most hurdlers fear the thought of: 
(1) running out of their lane, (2) 
losing their steps and hitting a 
hurdle, or (3) being unable to main- 
tain their speed while hurdling deep 
into the turn, thus losing control of 
a well-timed race. 

I try to have my hurdlers: 

1. Run the first three barriers all 
out in order to build up momentum 
before entering the turn. 

2. Have both the left-footed and 
right-footed hurdlers aim for the in- 
side post of the barrier, with the 
thought of carrying the body weight 
as close to the inside of the lane as 
possible without stepping out of it. 

3. Make every effort to accelerate 
their race on the turn, because it 
will help them maintain balance 
better. The law of centrifugal force 
applies here. 

The accompanying sequence shows 
Elias Gilbert, current world record 
holder in the 220 lows on the 
straightaway (22.1) and former 
American record holder on the turn 
(22.8), exhibiting excellent balance 
and drive while approaching the 
barrier. 


Ideas, = 

come 


Note his total relaxation in the 
face and arms, and little or no ten- 
sion in the body. Note also the 
quickness of his trailing leg and 
high knee action on the descent. 
These generally denote drive and 
balance. 

Before Gilbert attained this per- 
fection, he experienced a series of 
failures, such as falling in two of 
our conference championship meets. 
When Francis Washington suffered 
the same fate, I decided that their 

‘failures were due to a lack of 
strength. So I worked out a method 
of rectifying this, and it worked out 
fine—as you may perceive by their 
development. 

What I did was set out a 300-yard 
course, including hurdles 1, 2, 3, and 
4, omitting 5, 6, and 7, and inserting 
8, 9, and 10. After clearing the last 
barrier, the boys were expected to 
run out the remainder of the 300 
yards with as much speed as they 
could muster. 

This was practiced on the inter- 
val principle of 6 x 300 yards, with 
3-minute rests between each effort. 
I required them to do 35.0-37.0 un- 
til I felt they had built up enough 
strength to run an all-out race with 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th hurdles in their 
proper place. 


The 220 hurdles on the turn should 
be run frequently because it’s not 
only an exciting race but a great 
conditioner for the 440-yard hur- 
dies. I believe the U.S. has gained 
dominance in the latter event be- 
cause our boys get more opportunity 
to run the low hurdles on the turn 
than runners in other parts of the 
world. This carry-over gives our 
boys greater relaxation in the first 
part of the race. Therefore, they 
finish stronger. 

Francis Washington, national AAU 
record holder in the 220-yard lows 
on the turn (23.1), is also the Amer- 
ican collegiate record holder in the 
440-yard hurdles (51.5). Yet he has 
only run the longer race five times 
in his life! 

If high school low hurdlers are 
exposed to running on the turn, 
they'll find less difficulty adapting 
while in college. 

The future of this event may be 
looking up. Last year it was made 
part of every major collegiate meet 
in the country (NAIA, NCAA, and 
NAAU). 
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All dressed 


And “go” he will. His coach, a 
discriminating fellow indeed, 
dresses his team in King-O’Shea 
uniforms. 

The game-minded coach— 
playing to win—knows King- 
O’Shea action-fit uniforms will 
assure pad hugging snugness 
with no speed-restricting bind. 

And the styling is traditionally 
King-O’Shea—a step ahead. 
These are uniforms tailored of 
the finest, lightest and most dura- 
ble fabrics available, with the 
distinctive King-O’Shea flair of 
color, balanced trims and inserts. 

King-O’Shea 
football’s favorite tailor. 


CUSTOM BUILT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
RIVER GROVE, ILLINOIS 


“Here Below’’ 
(Continued from page 5) 


when limb, head, or kidney is hurt- 
ing. They think it’s sissy stuff to 
confess an injury, and continue to 
gush plasma long after their efforts 
are doing neither themselves nor 
their team any good. 

That’s why our plastic helmet 
(with the protective face bar) is 
off to Jimmy Burke, Dartmouth ace” 
fullback. In his team’s championship 
Ivy League game against Princeton, 
he did the real hard thing—benched 
himself in the third quarter. 

Mind you, this was the last and 
biggest game of his career. His team 
was leading by just one point, and 
the temptation to stay in there must 
have been almost irresistible. But 
Jimmy’s only thought was for his 
team. 

But let him tell it: “I wanted to 
keep on, but one shoulder had 
gotten so bad that I couldn’t block 
effectively any more. I remembered 
what my high school coach back in 
St. Louis had taught me a long time 
ago. No team is any good with 10 
men. You're no help to a team when 
you’re hurt. 

“So I asked the coach to take me 
out and get a guy in there who 
could help.” 

These words deserve posting high 
up on every locker-room bulletin 
board. There’s a world of difference 
between valor and insensate heroics, 
and Jimmy’s words spell it out as 
clearly and sensibly as any we've 
ever seen. 


HO said that pro football play- 
ers are strictly business men in 
grey moleskin suits and that their 
fans are as tender-hearted as jungle 
beasts? 

Maybe this was true years ago. 
But not any more, In fact, the most 
heart-stirring incident of the past 


‘season occurred in a pro game—the 


Giants-Colts championship play-off, 
to be precise. 

It happened in the waning min- 
utes. Crashing into the Giant back- 
field, Gino Marchetti, ‘ Baltimore’s 
fabulous end, was racked up with 
a fractured ankle. A stretcher was 
rushed onto the field, and Gino was 
carried to the sideline. There the 
team doctor ordered him to be 
transported to the dressing room. 

As the stretcher bearers reached 
the end zone, they suddenly came 
to a stop. Gino had commanded 
them to put down the stretcher. He 
wanted to see the rest of the game! 
And there he lay, just behind the 
end zone, a still figure swathed in 
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OLYMPIC BOOK OFFER 
OACHES interested in round- 


the Olympic Winter Games at Cor- 
tina (Italy), the Olympic Equestrian 
Games at Stockholm, and the 
1955 Pan-American Games at : 
Mexico City. 

This volume, 9” x 12” in size 
and weighing nearly 5 |bs., con- 
tains 500 illustrations, complete 
summaries of all events, records 
and champions through the years, 
and an roll of all USA 
Olympic athletes from 1896 to 
1956. 

The Olympic Committee also 
has on hand a limited number of 
1952 Olympic Books which report 
on the Games in Helsinki, Oslo, 
and Buenos Aires. 

As long as the supply lasts, the 
Committee will include a compli- 
mentary copy of the 1952 Book 


with every purchase of the 1956 
Book 


Orders may be placed with the 
U. S. Olympic Committee, Bilt- 
more Hotel, 43rd St. at Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


blankets, with his head slightly 
raised watching the game. It really 
brought a lump to the throat. 

As the spectators became aware 
of this drama, thousands of them 
burst into a roar which quickly 
turned into a chant. We couldn't 
catch the words for a moment, then 
they smote us rich and clear: 

“Win for Gino! Win for Gino! 
Win for Gino!” 

This, now, is pro football. 


UST three years ago we received 

a nice note from Modesto ( Calif.) 

Junior College asking us if we’d be 

interested in running a photo se- 

quence of one of its fine young ten- 
nis players. 

We said sure, and a week or so 
later the pictures arrived, which 
we rushed into print (April 1956) 
under the title, “Big Serve by Alex 
Olmedo.” 

You can write the rest of the 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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Writes JOHN KOLKANA 


Instructor, Everett High School Rifle Club 


rifle club 
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“If It’s Remington—lIt's Right!”’ 


Matchmaster’’ and ore Reg. U. §. Pat. OF. 
by Remington Arms Company, inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Remington will help you plan the or- 
ganization of a 
building of a range. As a starter, we 
shall be glad to send you, free, litera- 
ture on organizing a club and building 
your range, either indoor or outdoor. 
Information is also available on opera- 


and the 


“Parents Are Big Boosters 
of High School 


is 6 
realises 
shooting, 

tne 


tion of a rifle club, equipment, marks- 
manship, target shooting and many 
other subjects of great practical value. 
Just fill in the coupon below and mail 
today to the Shooting Promotion Sec- 
tion, Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport 


2, Conn. 


target rife. A high-quality 
terwet rife with all features 
for match sheeting im al! po- 
sitions Exucemtionally fine ac- 
curacy (Right) Remington 22 
emmuntition with exclusive 
non-corrosive 
priming. 


Sheeting Promotion Section 


Remington Armes Compeny, Inc., Bridgeport 3. Conn. 
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TEAM DEFENSE 


SCHOOL 
BASEBALL 


By WILLIAM H. HATCH, Porterville (Cal.) Union High School 


OUND defense in baseball de- 
mands more than a mere 
knowledge of individual field- 

ing and pitching fundamentals. It 

also requires a mastery of responsi- 
bilities in any given play situation. 

A throw to a wrong base or a miss 

of a cut-off opportunity can cost as 

dearly as an error with the bases 
loaded. 

Teach every player his team de- 
fensive assignments and then drill 
on them in practice sessions, and the 
player will be able to react quickly 
and correctly when the same situa- 
tions present themselves in a game. 
Your defensive lapses will then be 
limited to mere mechanical errors. 

Our team defenses are predicated 
on the following four principles: 

1. Never leave a base unguarded 
to which a runner may advance. 

2. Never throw to the wrong base, 
thus allowing the runner to advance 
a base 


3. Always back up the base 
where the potential play will be 
made. 

4. Always have the relay and cut- 
off men in proper positions. 

Following are the basic play situ- 
ations and the way we defense 
them: 

1. Nobody on, single to outfield: 

a. Outfielder throws to second. 

b. On a single to left or center: 
shortstop goes out to meet throw as 
a cut-off man; second baseman covers 
second; first baseman backs up second 
on throws from left and left center; 
pitcher backs up second on throws 
from center. 

c. On a single to right: second base- 
man goes out to meet throw as a cut- 
off man; shortstop covers second; 
third baseman backs up second on 
throws from right. 

We like to use a cut-off man in this 
situation since if the throw is bad, it’s 
generally to the cut-off man rather 
than to the baseman. Thus the runner 
isn’t as apt to advance. 


bag, and 
shows CF backing LF and RF and P in 


secondary backing-up positions. 


Also, by using a cut-off man on hits 
to right, we can occasionally pick off 
the batter making a wide turn at first. 

2. Nobody on, extra base hit: 

a. Outfielder throws to relay man. 

b. Shortstop is relay man on all 
extra-base hits to left and center. Sec- 
ond baseman covers second. 

c. Second baseman is relay man on 
all extra-base hits to right. Shortstop 
covers second. 

d. Pitcher backs up second or third 
depending on where play is to be 
made. 

Our outfielders are instructed to 
shout the direction of the relay man 
to the fielder retrieving the hit. Also, 
the player covering second tells the 
relay man where the throw should go. 
Fs. Runner on first, single to the out- 

a. Outfielder throws to third, aim- 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


ee Nobody on, single to lett center: Show- 
ing perfect alignment between LF making 
play, SS in cutoff position, 28 covering 
| LF LF 
Nobody on, extra-base to right center: 2B in relay Runner on Ist, single to RF: $$’s cutoff position 
| position, S$ covers base, P backs 2nd or 3rd, where on direct line between RF and 38. CF backs up RF 
play goes. CF backs RF and calls position of relay while P backs 3rd. LF in secondary back-up posi- 
mon. LF in secondary back-up position at 3rd. tion at 3rd. Perfect balance is observed. 
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ing at shoulders of cut-off man. Throw 
through the cut-off man rather than 
to him. 

b. Shortstop is cut-off man, playing 
20 feet in front of third and in a direct 
line between outfielder and third base. 

c. Third baseman lines up cut-off 
man and tells him what to do with 
throw. 

d. Second baseman covers second. 


4 


e. Pitcher backs up third about 20 
feet behind base. 

The pitcher’s primary responsibility 
in defensive play situations is backing 
up the base where the potential play 
will be made. His defensive position 
in the center of the diamond enables 
him to gain a back-up position more 
quickly than any other infielder. 

4. Runner on first, extra-base hit: 

a. Outfielder throws to relay man. 

b. Shortstop and second baseman 
are relay men or cover second base, 
depending to which field ball is hit. 

c. First baseman is cut-off man at 
home. His position is on a line be- 
tween first and third-base foul lines 
which intersects near edge of pitcher's 
circle. 

d. On throws home, catcher lines up 
cut-off man with home plate and out- 
fielder making throw. 

e. Pitcher runs to a point on third- 
base foul line midway between home 
and third. As soon as he determines 
where throw is going, he backs up 
that base. 

We use the first baseman on all 
cut-offs to home, rather than have 
the third baseman cut off throws from 
left field. It’s our belief that more 
harm can be done by leaving third 
base unguarded than by leaving first 
base unguarded in this situation. 

5. Runners on second or second and 
third, single to outfield: 

a. If outfielder is moving toward 
plate when he fields ball or if ball is 
hard hit, throw goes home; otherwise 
throw to second base. 

b. Shortstop and second baseman 
play as in number | above. 

ec. First baseman is cut off at home. 

d. Pitcher backs up home. 

6. Runners on second or second and 
third, extra-base hit to outfield: 

Play as in number 2 above. 

7. Runners on first and second or 
bases loaded, single to outfield: 

a. Outfielder throws home if he 
fields ball while moving toward plate 
or if it’s hard hit; otherwise throw to 
third base. Exception—on long single 
to left of right fielder, throw is to sec- 
ond base 


b. Shortstop is cut-off man at third. 
c. Second baseman covers second. 
d. First baseman is cut-off man at 


home. 

e. Pitcher backs up as in number 
4 above. 

On all balls hit to the left of the 
right fielder, we concede third base 
to the runner from first because of the 
distance of the throw. By throwing 
immediately to second base, the right 


‘HELPS STA 


The start of a new semester calls for re-evaluation 
of equipment needs for each physical education 
and varsity group. Be sure your equipment room 
is adequately stocked . . . check your dependable 
Pennsylvania Athletic Products dealer for the 
finest in rubber-constructed athletic products, 
designed to fit specific performance and budget 
requirements. 

The Pennsylvania line includes top-quality, 
long-wearing footballs, basketballs, soccer and 
volley balls, softballs, baseballs, tennis balls. . . 
every kind of ball to assure each activity group of 
proper equipment, and without straining your 
appropriation. See your Pennsylvania dealer now, 
and let him fill your last-minute needs, as well as 
every order from now on. You can also write us 
direct for a full-line Pennsylvania catalog. 


ER RIGHT! 


fielder will discourage the batter from 
attempting to advance. 

8. Runners on first and second or 
wo loaded, extra-base hit to out- 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION + BOX 951, AKRON, OHIO 
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Runners on Ist and 2nd, extra-base hit 
to LF: Illustrates alignment of relay man 
(SS) and cutoff man (1B), and back-up 
position of P on foul line ready to back 
up 3rd or home, where throw will go. 
CF backs LF and calls position of relay 
man. RF backs up play at 28. 


a. Outfielder throws to relay man. 

b. Shortstop and second baseman 
play as in number 2 above. 

c. First baseman is cut-off man at 
home. 

d. Pitcher backs up as in number 4 
above. 


9. Runners on second and third, 
fly ball to outfield: 

a. If ball is hit medium deep or 
shallow, outfielder throws home; on 
long fly balls, throw is to third. 

b. Shortstop takes cut-off position 


at ae 
. Second baseman covers second. 

a. First baseman takes cut-off posi- 
tion at home. 

e. Pitcher backs up as in number 
4 above. 

10. Runners on first and third, fly 
ball to outfield. 

a. Outfielder throws home if ball is 
medium deep or shallow; on long fly 
balls, throw is to second. 

b. Shortstop and second baseman 
play as in number | above. 

c. First baseman is cut-off man at 

d, Pitcher backs up home. 

11. Outfield backing up plays: 

a. Every ball hit to an outfielder 
should be backed up by one of other 
outfielders. 

b. Every ground ball hit to infield 
should be charged by nearest out- 
fielder, anticipating an error by in- 
fielder making play. 

c. Left fielder backs third on all 
plays at third in which he isn’t in- 
volved and backs second on all throws 
from right side of diamond. 

d. Center fielder backs second on 
all steals, pick-offs and plays originat- 
ing from home-plate side of second. 

e. Right fielder backs first on throws 
from infielders and catcher, and backs 
second on all throws from left side of 
diamond. 

12. Runner on third, less than two 
out, ground ball to infield: 
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a. Score tied or we’re behind or one 
plate. 

b. We’re two or more runs ahead: 
first baseman and third baseman play 
in for play at home; second baseman 
and shortstop play back, giving up 
run for out. 

We don’t like to draw the infield in 
any more than necessary, but at the 
same time we dislike to give away 
runs. By keeping the shortstop and 
second baseman back when we have 
a two-run lead, we guard against the 
cheap hit through the drawn-in in- 
field. By bringing in the third and 
first basemen in the same situation, 
we're still able to cut off many runs. 


13. Runners on first and third or 
bases loaded, less than two out, ground 
ball to infield: 

a. Score tied or we’re behind or one 
run ahead, infield plays in for play at 
plate. 

b. We’re two or more runs ahead: 
first baseman and third baseman play 
halfway for either play at plate on 
slow-hit ball or for a double play on 
hard-hit ball; shortstop and second 
baseman play back, giving up run for 
a chance at a double play. 

14. Runner on first, batter bunts: 

a. First and third basemen charge 
bunt. 

b. Shortstop covers second and sec- 
ond baseman covers first. 

c. If third baseman makes play, 
catcher continues on to cover third; 
otherwise third baseman returns to 
third immediately. 

d. Pitcher backs up third if not in- 
volved in play and is able to get over. 


a. Third baseman doesn’t charge 
but covers third; if bunt gets by 
pitcher down base line, third baseman 
has to make play. 

b. First baseman charges at angle 
toward mound. 
on Pitcher tries to cover third-base 

d. Shortstop and second baseman 
play as in number 14 above. 


16. Runners on first and third, run- 
ner on first steals second: 

a. Catcher throws for runner steal- 
ing second. 

b. Shortstop or second baseman 
covers second for tag on stealer. 

c. If runner on third breaks for 
home, player not covering second 
gives warning. The player covering 
second runs in to cut off throw and 
relay ball home. 

We always go for the runner steal- 
ing second because it has been our 
observation (in high school ball) that 
the runner on third seldom tries to 
advance. He expects trickery on the 
throw, while the runner on first gen- 
erally doesn’t expect a play to be 
made on him and is thus an easy mark. 

At the beginning of each season, we 
mimeograph a set of the above de- 
fensive play situations for every 
player on our teams. The players are 
expected to memorize their assign- 
ments in each situation. 

We hold at least an hour drill every 
week (more often once our league 
season begins) covering the defensive 
situations and part of the time spent 
on out-of-town bus trips is utilized 
in setting up imaginary game situa- 
tions and calling upon the players to 
state their responsibilities in each 
situation. 

The drill used in our practice ses- 
sions consists of placing nine players 
in their defensive positions, with the 
coach calling out the situation—inn- 
ing, score, and number of outs—and 
fungoing to the various fielders to 
check reactions and correct mistakes. 

Once the coach is satisfied that the 
assignments have been learned, the 
drill is made more realistic and pres- 
sure is added. The remaining pitchers 
and reserves are used as batters and 
base runners. The pitcher on the 
mound throws to a batter who swings, 
purposely missing the ball, and runs 
to first. The coach, standing to the 
left of the plate, fungoes in the de- 
sired direction and the batter, if safe, 
becomes a base runner. 

Nine defensive innings are played. 
After each inning, the bases are 
cleared of runners and the same pro- 
cedure is repeated. 

In closing, I'd like to quote Otts 
Vogel in his book, Ins and Outs of 
Baseball: 

All infielders must keep the follow- 
ing factors in mind: 

The score, 

The inning. 

The call on the batter. 

The number of outs. 

The strength and weakness in throw- 
ing, fielding and pitcher’s control. 

All of these elements affect position 
play; they are mentioned frequently 
because of their importance. 

Each infielder should plan what he 
will do if the next pitch is hit to him, 
including a plan of action if he makes 
an error. If each player will mentally 
run through all the possible plays that 
can occur in a given play situation, he 
won’t make mental misplays. 
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‘“Here Below’’ 


(Continued from page 39) 


story. For the kid from Peru, whose 
name at the time meant nothing to 
us, went on to great things at USC 
and then, this year, annexed the 
Davis Cup for Uncle Sam almost 
single-handedly. 

The fact that Alex isn’t even an 
American citizen and that he came 
to the U.S. on one of those foreign 
scholarship deals aren’t germane 
here. Suffice it to say that we intro- 
duced him to the coaching public 
and that we deeply appreciate his 
services (and forehands) to Uncle 
Sam 


What the heck, Lafayette and 
Kosciusko weren't citizens either, 
and Einstein became a citizen by a 
special act of Congress. Hey, there’s 
an idea: Why can’t Alex get into 
the act, also? 


VER since we began publishing 

articles on interval training, 
we've been steadily inportuned for 
materials on this neoteric phase of 
track training. 

Simple-minded as we are, we’ve 
always assumed that it was the 
track coaches who’ve been filing the 
requests. But our assumption may 

have been erroneous. 
| Two recent requests for articles 
on interval training have left us all 
shook up. The first is from Richard 
Eliot of Harvard who finds that “the 
articles on conditioning and distance 
running can be applied to my coach- 
ing of skiing.” 

The other nonplused us even more. 
G. C, Frostad of Burlington, Ontario, 
informs us that “I’m interested in 
applying interval training to thor- 
oughbred horses!” We had to be de- 
Frostad after that one. 


EASELING is precisely the word 
for the new college football rule 
widening the goal posts by almost 
five feet. That will hardly put the 
foot back into the game. Only a toe. 
The major problem in kicking 
field goals is one of distance, not 
accuracy. And the sensible thing 
would have been to put the posts 
back on the goal—as the coaches 
overwhelmingly demanded. 

The committee rejected this be- 
cause of the safety hazard. This fear 
is unwarranted. Did you ever hear 
of a pro being injured by banging 
into a post? And the pros play the 
roughest game extant. 

Rules men speak dolorously of the 
inroads of the pro game. But the 
word “pro” seems to have immobol- 
ized them. When are they going to 
wake up and take some real positive 
action to enliven the college game? 


Whatever the Sport... 


UniMac 


Laundry 
Equipment 


Whatever the season, whatever the sport, UniMac laundry equip- 
ment meets your need for a constant supply of clean athletic washables. 
Schools everywhere are saving with UniMac, the reliable and economi- 


cal way to solve school laundry problems. 


Here's why you need UniMac— 

@ Saves on commercial laundry service—no delays, no counting, 
no checking, no losses! 

@ Assures clean laundry daily—eliminates health hazards and 
boosts morale! 

@ Reduces inventory and replacement of pants, jerseys, socks, towels 
and other washables! 

@ Students can operate! 

@ Pays for itself out of savings! 


The UniMac Twin washer-rinse- 
extractor combination is rugged 
commercial equipment. It proc- 
esses 120 Ibs. per hour in only 10 
sq. ft. of floor space. Comes fully 
equipped with heavy duty electri- 
cal and plumbing connections. 
Easy and inexpensive to install, 
maintain and operate. 
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Change of Direction—the. first move after spotting a 
bill collector. | 

Referee—a lunatic who breathes into whistles. 

Coach—a tormented psychotic who asks you to do the 
impossible. 

Give-and-Go—turning in a blank exam paper and 
rushing for the door. 

Splitting the Post—Abe Lincoln’s boyhood chores. 

Man-to-Man—the kind of talk nobody has with Junior 
any more. 

Traveling—what losing coaches do a lot of. 


Foul Shot—jabbing the knife into the Thanksgiving 
turkey. 

Fast Break—the first 9-course dinner after a 7-day 
diet. 

Reverse English—explaining your team’s chances be- 
fore the season. 

Bank Shot—hitting the Corn Exchange for that second 
mortgage. 

sya Dribble—a baby with an over-active salivary 
gland. 

3-Second Rule—‘“unhand my daughter and get out of 
the parlor...” 

10-Second Rule—‘and don’t slam the door behind you.” 

Four-Man Weave—the sportwriters’ trek homeward 
after the annual banquet. 

Figure-of-8—the human form after a 12-course Italian 
dinner. 


| Pick-Off—worrying the scab off a wounded patella. 


Blocking Out—what your chapeau needs after the state 
final play-off. 
Deliberate Offense—what mothers-in-law generally 


give. 
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Cage-ily Speaking 


By HERMAN L. MASIN 
Editor, Scholastic Coach 


Sharp Cut—Xmas present in the losing coach’s salary. 


‘Rebounding—a jilted lover in search of a warm smile. 


Switch—change of subject when you ask the principal 
for a raise. 

Slide—when the material runs out, you go into it. 

Cold Night—when the girl friend says goodbye at the 
gate. 

Clearing Out an Area—climbing out the back window 
when the hotel bill comes due. 

Circulation Drill—push-ups on a wintry morning while 
waiting for the janitor to fix the radiator. 

Cross-Court Pass—a leer at the pretty blonde on the 
other side of the net. 

Clog the Middle—over-eat. 

Bounce Pass—what happens to personal checks re- 
ceived from strangers. 

Delayed Offense—that flush of anger two days later. 

Natural Shooter—a fellow who can roll 7’s and 11’s 
while standing on his ear. 

Shooting Chart—chicken tracks made by tormented 
student managers. 

Scissoring—the therapeutic activity of losing coaches 
who wind up in insane asylums. 

Inside Screen—the barrier you try to get by on your 
first date. 

Staleness—the condition of the coach’s after-dinner 
jokes. 

Tournament Play—where the last touch of sanity 
vanishes. 

Homer—what every official is to the losing coach. 

Hook Pass—a kleptomaniac’s major diversion. 

Free Throw—the fourth round at the neighborhood 
pub. 

Three-Lane Break—charge of the hot rods when the 
traffic light turns green. 

Outlet Pass—a phony comp that gets you thrown out 
of the arena. 
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WARE, MASSACHUSETTS | 
Serving the Trade Better Since 1891 


See Our Exhibit at the National Capital Football Clinic March 
2 te 5 and at the National Football Clinic March 16 to 19. 


AUTOMATIC BASEBALL FITCHING MACHINE 


OF THE COMPLETE LINE OF 
DUDLEY BASEBALLS 
AND SOFTBALLS 


$12.43 PER DOZ 


‘mecommanpen for use with 
DUDLEY AUTOMATIC 


The Dudley Baseball Trainer will improve both pitching and batting ac- 
curacy. It is designed for little league, school and college teams but it is 
an asset for every boy to improve his skills right in his own backyard. 
The Baseball Trainer can be used alone or with friends, and is adjustable 
to all heights. It is packed in a cardboard container which is easily car- 
ried to outings, picnics, or to the diamond. Complete with plastic ball, 
official leather baseball, adjustable batting tee, strike zone, and home 
plate. 


DUDLEY SPORTS CO. 633 SECOMD AVE MH Y. 16 
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Broad-Jumping Analyzed 


(Continued from page 16) / 


out and forward before the heels hit 
the pit. 

Despite the fact that many of our 
good high school jumpers use the 
“Tuck” and James Holland of North- 
western approached 26 feet using it, 
the style has several limiting factors. 

First, the great tendency is to draw 
the trailing leg up under the body too 
vi thus not completing the take- 


Second, men drawing their legs up 
suddenly also have a tendency to 
draw the upper torso down, and that 
makes lifting and extending the legs 
= prior to landing more diffi- 
Third, the breaking of continuous 
forward action of the body by the 
static tucking of the legs means that 
the jump is done in stages. For that 
reason, the “Tuck” style isn’t usually 
one which permits a smooth, continu- 
ous motion. 


THE HANG STYLE 


While Eulace Peacock of Temple 
and Lutz Long of Germany have been 
the best-known jumpers to use the 
“Hang,” countless others have cleared 
better than 25 feet with it. 

Simple physics tells us that it’s im- 
possible to increase body momentum 
in the air. Thus, a simple technique 
in mid-air is all that’s necessary. The 
most effective and one of the most 
easily mastered styles is a soaring 
action with subsequent extension of 
the feet to gain maximum distance. 
This style has been named the “Hang.” 

Following a proper take-off with 
the Hang style, the athlete reaches his 
maximum height with the chin and 
chest up, the back slightly arched, and 
the feet trailing slightly behind the 
rest of the body. The arms are for- 
ward and out during flight for bal- 
ance. 

As the jumper reaches the crest of 
his flight, there must be a forward 
swing of the hips to make the lifting 
of the feet less difficult. As the hips 
move forward, the legs are extended 
and the feet brought up so the heels 
are about level with the hip bone. 

There’s naturally tremendous stress 
put on the abdominal muscles at this 
time. With the arms also forward, 
there’s now a slight forward curve of 
the back in evidence. In this sitting 
position in the air, the feet are about 
eight inches apart with the knees 
slightly flexed in preparation for land- 


At first glance, the Hang style seems 
exceptionally efficient and direct. 
There is, however, a limiting factor 
that will probably discourage the 
world’s first 27-foot jumper from 
using it. 
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Every principle of coaching in the 
field events is one of continuous ac- 
celeration once the action is started. 
Any pausing or hesitation, we've 
learned, tends to destroy forward 
velocity. So, when we see an athlete 
“hang” in the hollow back position as 
he floats during the course of the 
action, the exact efficiency of the form 
is open to question. 

The ill-effect of violating this “con- 
tinuous action” principle is noticed as 
the athlete begins to lift his legs for- 
ward into the sitting position. The 
lifting of the static hanging legs re- 
quires greater abdominal strength 
than it would had the legs been mov- 
ing forward during the “hang” posi- 
tion. 

In addition, as the legs do start for- 
ward and up we find the jumper’s 
trunk tending to come down due to 
the action and reaction principle of 
physics. It’s for the latter reason that 
hang jumpers don’t keep their legs 
moving forward during the hang. If 
they did, the premature drawing down 
of the trunk by the early leg lifting 
would eliminate the real advantage 


the style possesses. 
THE STEP-STYLE 


In reality, the now universally used 
Step Style bears some resemblance to 
the Hitch Kick Style—the difference 
being that jumpers using the Step 
only take a step and a half in the air. 
Hitch-kickers often just continue to 
run in the air; often without purpose 
or reason, as they execute another 
complete leg cycle before landing. 

The Step Style, as used by Gourdin, 
Steel, Owens, Bennett, and Bell, is no 
doubt the most effective style yet 
devised. It allows for a full and com- 
plete take-off from the board, as 
there’s no need to bring the take-off 
leg forward quickly: it provides a 
smooth, natural, continuous action in 
the air; and it leads to easier and 
more complete lifting of the legs for 
landing for the following reasons: 

1. The trunk is erect in flight. 

2. The lower leg swings like a pen- 
dulum to aid the abdominal muscles. 

3. The legs are in continuous mo- 
tion forward during the jump. 

In the Step Style of jumping, the 
athlete actually bicycles in air. Pre- 
senting the action to the athlete in just 
that way often aids in teaching. 

A true step jumper takes one step 
in the air between take-off and land- 
ing. The jump starts as the kicking or 
free leg drives upward at take-off. At 
the top of the jump, this take-off leg 
steps down just as though the jumper 
were stepping on an imaginary box, 
while the take-off or trailing leg 
comes through in rhythm, knee first. 


Now the action of this trailing leg 
becomes much the same as that first 
used by the lead leg as the athlete 


the take-off leg now leading the 
jumper—knee first—the final phase of 
the action is starting, as the free leg 
(original kicking leg) comes up to the 
extended take-off leg. 

It should be noted that the take-off 
leg action throughout the jump is con- 
tinuous and smooth as it comes off the 
board, swings forward, knee bent, and 
raises up and out in front of the ath- 
lete for landing. 

On the other hand, the action of the 
free or kicking leg during the jump 
starts forward off the board, drops 
down during the step (to counter- 
balance the drawing through of the 
take-off leg), then is swung up for- 
ward and out as the legs come to- 
gether extended for landing. 

A feature of this style is that, due to 
the continuous, vigorous, leg swing 
forward, the trunk actually tips back 
rather than forward prior to landing. 
The raising and holding up of the legs 
in landing is thus made easier for the 
athlete. 


There’s so much confusion as to just 
what constitutes a true hitch kick 
jump that some of our leading texts 
and coaches are in complete disagree- 
ment on it. 

The hitch kick is, actually, another 
complete leg cycle in addition to that 
described for the “step” style. In gen- 
eral, it’s an outdated style, too com- 
plicated for the average boy and offer- 

no advantages not seen in the 
“step” style. 

In addition, the more complicated 
action makes it extremely doubtful 
that this style has any extraordinary 
potential. One rarely sees a true hitch 
kicker on American tracks, but ex- 
ponents of the style still appear oc- 
casionally in Europe. It’s probable that 
these jumpers would be just as effec- 
tive or even better with the less com- 
plicated “American Step Style.” 


Regardless of style, landing in the 
pit is an art in itself, and the inability 
to incorporate leg lift into the jump- 
ing style has handicapped many fine 
athletes. 

The landing position is important 
and should be constantly stressed. The 
longer the heels are kept off the 
ground, the longer the jump. The 
maximum point is when the hips land 
even with the heels. Over this, the 
feet are dropped to soon; under, the 
feet are too high. 

The style in which the jumper stiff- 
ens one leg and relaxes the other so 
that the body is swung to one side is 
preferred; but many good jumpers 
merely go through the knees. The 
important fact is that form is unim- 


portant, except to keep the heels off 
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jumps from the imaginary box. With 


the ground until the last possible in- 
stant. 

A coaching point is to tell the man 
that for every inch he can keep his 
heels off the ground, three inches are 
gained for the jump, since he’s coming 
down at a 30° angle. While this may 
be theoretically true, practically it 
should be used only as a psychological 
point. 

It’s evident, then, that regardless of 
method the type of landing used must 
be designed to make it possible for the 
jumper to get his feet as far out into 
the pit as possible during landing. 
Though some coaches prefer the 
“swing-out” landing, the vast majority 
of American jumpers use the more 
efficient and simple method of merely 
going through the knees and over the 
feet when the heels touch the pit. 

Other jumpers have developed vari- 
ations of these accepted methods. Greg 
Bell, for instance, carries his legs into 
the pit practically straight so that 
when he lands his body pitches or 
vaults over his feet. Owens, prior to 
landing, would turn the body in flight, 
his method being a variation of the 
“swing-out” but with both legs semi- 
straight. 

Landing, regardless of style, re- 
quires as much practice as take-off 
work. Literally hundreds of short 
“pop-up” jumps with the athlete 
working on holding his legs up and 
out when landing are a necessity in 
the program of every jumper. Once he 
learns the technique of leg lifting, he 
can concentrate on getting over or 
through his feet so he doesn’t fall back 
in the pit. 

In going through the legs and over 
the feet, the jumper must do four co- 
ordinated things to prevent sitting or 
falling back into the pit. As soon as 
his heels touch the pit in descent, the 
jumper must: 

1. Drop the chin to the chest. 

2. Break forward at the hips. 

3. Relax and let the knees bend. 
me Swing the arms downward and 


The most difficult and most im- 
portant phase of landing is, as men- 
tioned, the holding of the legs and 
feet forward and up during the de- 
scent, Tremendously strong abdominal 
muscles are the best assurance that 
this will be done correctly. 

In addition, a simple coaching point 
has helped many raise their feet: 
When the legs swing forward, ask the 
athlete to raise his “shoe laces to eye 
level” during descent. This may not 
be quite possible, but often accom- 
plishes simply and quickly what the 
coach wants to have him do. 

In almost every landing, the feet 
are slightly spread as they drive into 
the sand and shavings. In the method 
that enables the man to go through 
and over the feet, this foot-spread is 
essential. The actual distance that the 
feet are held apart is between 6 and 
8 inches. Any wider spread would 
lead to an appreciable loss of distance 
in the measured jump. 


Next month: Competitive tactics 
and training program. 
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First the finish with 
Wilson Track Equipment 


From the starting blocks to the 
watch at the finish line, you’re 
always “First” with Wilson Track 
Equipment. 

And winning points everywhere 
are the new Wilson Riteweight 
track shoes. There is speed in these 
colorful shoes which feature 
Wilson’s ultra light and flexible 
Flexibond construction. 

There’s winning style too in the 
Wilson track uniforms. Tailored 
for finish-line freedom, there’s a 
wide variety of styles and color 
combinations available. 

So be “‘first at the finish’’... 
you'll be first with the most when 
you look to Wilson for the finest 
in track equipment. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


Fungi-Killing Cream a “Must" for Locker Room First-Aid! 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH 


—tested by government hospital! 


Tests by a government hospital prove cracked ling toes with incredible 
Ting Antiseptic Medicated Cream brings speed! ting dries immediately to a 
relief three ways: (1) Instantly relieves soothing, antiseptic powder that clings 
itching and soothes sore, burning skin! to feet ... giving blessed relief for hours! 
(2) On 60-second contact, destroys fu Easy to apply, greaseless, stainless. At 
that cause Athlete's Foot! Thus preven all Only 79¢. Money back if 
spread of infection. (3) Aids healing of not sa ©1968 Pharma-Craft Corp. 


Yuri Stepanov 


(Continued from page 9) 


would tackle a lesser height 10 or 
15 times, or more, to work on one 
small point of his form. He would 
jump at 66%”, clearing it 10 times, 
each time using a shorter run. And 
twice a week, on the average, he 
jumps for height, the jumping serv- 
ing as a check on what he has 
learned and accomplished in prac- 
tice. 

One workout, which is typical but 
by no means stereotyped, started 
with 400 lead-leg kicks on the Swe- 
dish ladder. At the pit, he cleared 
6°6%4” ten times with successively 
shorter runs, then progressed to 
6°7%", 68%” and finally 69%”, 
which he cleared three times. He 
finished with a jog around the track. 

Now for the style of jumping. 
This is best studied by a combina- 
tion of the accompanying photo se- 
quence and an analysis in the words 
of Coach Goikhman. But before 
studying the pictures, let’s hear 
what an American coach thinks of 
the Russian ace. 

Payton Jordan, the highly capa- 
ble Stanford coach who helped lead 
the U. S. squad to their victory over 
Russia last summer, was highly im- 
pressed by Stepanov. | 

“Stepanov is the best high jumper 
I've seen, bar none,” says Jordan. 
“He’s outstanding in two respects. 
He uses very good speed. And he 
has the ability to block his forward 
action and transfer the speed to up- 
ward motion. In this respect, he tops 
all high jumpers I’ve known. 

“In other mechanical abilities, 
Stepanov is about average. He’s 
very good on top of the jump. His 
outstanding blocking action is the 
result of strength, which comes from 
much work, and from lots of hard 
training on the mechanics of the 
action.” 

Jordan concludes with the obser- 
vation that “it seems naive to be- 
lieve that a highly complicated ath- 
letic technique can be perfected 
without countless repetitions. Yet 
that’s exactly what many of our 
high jumpers are trying to do. 
Where their training leaves off, 
Stepanov’s begins.” 

In the pictures, particularly note 
No. 4 wherein Stepanov, at the end 
of his push-off, finishes his move- 
ment along the running line rather 
than turning his face and chest in 
the direction of the bar—a common 
fault with many belly-roll jumpers. 

In Coach Goikhman’s view, Step- 
anov avoids this basic error by the 
way he uses his push-off leg without 
a preliminary turn of the shoulders 
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to the side, and by the rocking mo- 
tion of the push-off foot and the full 
employment of its strength to send 
the body upward. At this moment, 
many jumpers turn their foot with 
the toe outward. Unable to rid 
themselves of this mistake, they be- 
gin to believe it’s a natural jumping 
technique. 

The swing leg, sharply straight- 
ening out at the knee, reaches the 
horizontal line straight, after which 
it begins to bend at the knee in 
order to compensate for the loss of 
speed at the end of the swinging 
movement. 


Russian Sprinting 


(Continued from page 30) 


meters should be practiced. 

For control in mastering the 
technique of the crouch start, the 
athlete may sprint 30 meters from 
a crouch start, with stopwatch tim- 
ing. The repeated 30-meter crouch 
sprint starts should be recorded for 
each athlete. When the starting 
technique is mastered, the differ- 
ence in times should be no less than 
0.8 seconds. 

The last particular problem of 
training is mastering the finishing 
drive or throw at the tape. Where 
the entire distance of 100 and 200 
meters is run at maximum speed, 
the sprinter has no chance to in- 
crease his speed at the finish. The 
problem now involves retaining the 
highest speed to the end of the race. 
And when sprinters come to the 
finish line simultaneously, the 
throw to the tape becomes most 
important. 

To master the finish, the follow- 
ing means are used: Sprint 60-80 
meters and pass the tape without 
throwing yourself at it. Run the 
same sprint distance with 3 to 5 
other sprinters, throwing yourself 
into the tape by means of inclining 
the body forward on the last step. 

Before the finish—on the last 20 
to 25 meters—special attention 
should be paid to actively working 
the arms to retain speed of the run- 
ning motions and, consequently, 
speed of the run. 

The final problem of training is 
mastering the technique of running 
the sprint race as a whole. This is 
accomplished by means of sprinting 
from crouch starts for 60, 100, and 
200 meters, concentrating consecu- 
tively on the (1) start, (2) accel- 
erating speed, (3) sprinting the 
_ entire distance, (4) finish, and (5) 

throwing yourself into the tape. 
Time the 100 and 200 meter runs. 
It’s advisable to participate every 
week in competition or time trials. 


Arnett Starting Blocks... 


“The Choice of U. S. Olympic Teams Since 1948” 


A Decade of World Record-Shattering Performances Stands Behind 

the ARNETT Blocks. ARNETT is the ¢ Official Starting Block for the 

Country’s Greatest Relay Carnivals and Meets. More ARNETT 

Starting Blocks Are Used in Our Nation's Track Meets and Carnivals 

Than erin = Lage Block. Check MASTER COUPON on Page 63 For 
ing Track Records on ARNETT Block. 


@ Adjustable all of starters, left footed, tall short, in 
3 to 9 seconds, Calibeeted for 


@ So well built for standardization and used by 
hundreds of schools one for each lane. “Truly the Champions’ 


t in 1952 and several Olympic and world records in 1956. 


@ Buy and furnish one Arnett Block for each lane on your track and quit 
carrying blocks from school to school, town to town, or nation to nation. 


©, b Dean Cromwell, former U.S.C. Coach, 


“Without hesitation 
LT. Johnson, Ur of 
@ Fully guaranteed. Made of Aluminum alloy. 


Wholesale School price, $20.00 each complete 
F.0.B. Inglewood, California 


Replaceable parts when needed. 
Rubber Foot Facings $1.00 each and “T” Nails 75¢ each 


Sold direct to schools. Send orders to: 


Richard W. Arnett 


P.O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 


that you have the finest block on the mar- 


BASKETBALL 
In this Model N-525 you get a 
lot of board for little money. 
26” dial clock; 4” white scoring 
numerals; red bullseye period 
indicators; automatic horn. 
Write for details. 


NADEN INDUSTRIES Webster City, lowa 
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ee U. $. Patent No. 2323510 
| 
| 
5 
Nada ELECTRIC SCOREBOARD 
Ask for Free 


o- 


GUARDS 


Mike Gieb (Garland) Tex. _—_—s.. 


(Flaget) Lovisville, Ky. ....... 


Jim Mihthauser (lindsay) Okla. 
Cecil Tackett (Central) Little Rock, Ark. © 


Joe Kozloski (Marietta) Ga. 
Joe Lalli (Ogden) Utah 


Jerry Hopkins (Mart) 
Gary Kinchen (Baton Rouge) la.  ... 


Gary 


Bob Lehmann 


-_ 


CENTERS 


Jon Black (Farmington) ssi 
William Lang (Fairfield Prep) Conn. 


Keith Hinkle (Ashland) Pa. 


Johnny Cole (Carter) Fort Worth, Tex.. 
Mike Haycock (Annandale) Va... 


Tom Hall (S?. Francis) Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FULLBACKS 


Ted Saussele (Coral Gables) Fia. __. 


John Mummey (Harvey) Painesville, ae 
Gene Phillips (Adams) Sovth Bend, ind.  _ 
Jim Stockard (Sapulpa) Okla. # 


Mel Stanton (Lewis & Clark) Spokane, Wash. __ 
Paul Yutka (St. Joseph's) Kenosha, Wis. _ 


Jack Strobel (Fenwick) Oak Park, Wi. 


Joe Williams (Rahway) N. J. 


i 
i 


Ueyd Buzzi (Arkansas CRy) Kens. 
Donald Davis (Stamford) Tex 


(West End) Birmingham, Alc. 


CHOLASTIC COACH’S Eighth 
Annual All-American High 
School Football Squad takes 

a back seat to none of its predeces- 

sors, particularly in the size of its 
operatives. 

The 1958 Squad rosters a 282- 
pound center in Dave Behrman, an 
all-stater from Dowagiac, Mich.— 
the heaviest schoolboy ever tapped 
for the Squad—while 12 of the 14 
tackles top 200 pounds, as do seven 
ends, four guards, six centers, and 
two of the backs. 

From our scouting reports, these 
boys are extremely agile and pro- 
vide a happy hunting ground for 
college coaches. 

The backfield stars ran a bit 
smaller this year and didn’t compile 
the outstanding individual records 
that some of our boys have in the 
past. There seems to be a leveling 
off of material these days—they’re 
all good. 

From past experience, it can be 
safely predicted that about 75% of 
our selections will go on to star at 
major colleges, and that the coun- 
try’s top player will come from this 
list. Randy Duncan was a quarter- 
back on our 1954 team and Billy 
Cannon a fullback in 1955. 

Other boys who were on that 1954 
Squad and who were college seniors 
this year include Lee Grosscup, Don 
Allard, Tommy Lorino, Dick Bass, 
Nick Pietrosante, Homer Floyd, Ross 
Coyle, Bronko Nagurski, Stan Ren- 
ning, and Dick Teteak—all high on 
the 1958 pro draft list. 

Our 1957 team listed only one 
junior who was eligible to repeat in 
1958, and he came through with 
flying colors. He’s Jerry Gross, a 
165-pound quarterback who piloted 
Bay City Central to the Michigan 
state championship (mythical). 
Jerry’s passing record for two years 
reads like this: 

1957—74 completions of 141 passes 
for 1553 yards and 20 touchdowns. 

1958—67 completions of 103 passes 
for 1271 yards and 14 touchdowns. 

He’s a fitting successor to two of 


* 


* * 


1958 All-American 
High School Football Squad 


our previous Michigan quarterbacks, 
Earl Morrall and Jim Ninowski. 

Gross would have to look to his 
laurels as a tosser, though, when 
compared to Ralph Wolfendale of 
Lawrence, Mass., who’s rated the 
best passer in that state since Harry 
Agganis (he broke Agganis’s yard- 
age record). Ralph’s father was a 
great lineman at Fordham. 

Mark Rutkoski of Braddock, Pa., 
is another unusual youngster. Scho- 
lastically he rates first in his class 
and as a field general and passer he 
had no peer. He piloted Braddock to 
a sectional championship with 45 
completions in 83 passes and 876 
yards. In three years only three of 
his passes were intercepted, and he 
had to run the ball only 10 times all 
year, so adept was he at getting rid 
of the ball. 


OREGON'S FAVORITE BAKER 


Another quarterback, Terry Baker 
of Portland (Ore.) Jefferson, has led 
his team to two consecutive state 
championships in a tough play-off 
series, and rates as one of the top 
basketball prospects in the country 
as well. He hit for 60 of 96 southpaw 
tosses for 1261 yards and had a to- 
tal offense of 1698. His record out- 
shadows that compiled by George 
Shaw when he was a Portland 
schoolboy. 

New Jersey chipped in with its 
best quarterback in years in Julian 
Malinski of East Rutherford. Julian 
hit 49 of 103 passes for 1054 yards 
and 12 touchdowns. But he sparkled 
more than the other lads as a ball- 
carrier with 894 yards in 107 carries 
for a tremendous 8.4 average con- 
sidering the fact that he was thrown 
for several losses while attempting 
to throw. He scored 16 touchdowns 
and 15 extra points. 

Doyle Lamonica (Clovis, Calif.), 
Joe Balius (Biloxi, Miss.), and John 
Faiman (Omaha, Neb.) are our 
other quarterbacks. Their statistics 
aren’t perhaps as exciting as the 


* 


aforementioned, but each was con- 
sidered the top college prospect in 
his area or state and all were great 
football players. 

Fabulous rushing records were 
compiled by several of our half- 
backs. 

Jimmy Burson of LaGrange’s 
Georgia state champions ran for 1539 
yards during the season, while 
Jackie Pope led Oak Ridge’s Ten- 
nessee champs with 1578 yards in 
only 92 carries for a 17.2 average. 
That’s a better average than Dick 
Bass had in high school; and Jackie, 
a tailback, added 44 of 64 passes for 
788 yards. He scored 158 points and 
passed for 72 more. Tennessee should 
be able to use him, even at 158 
pounds! 

Add Joe Williams of Rahway, 
N. J., who merely racked up 191 
points in eight games, scored 19 
touchdowns on runs of over 25 
yards, and had an average of 11.6 
per carry. 

Larry Drake of Fairmount, W. Va., 
had an identical number of points 
with runs of 85 (twice), 80, 70, 65, 
60, 61, 56, 49, 47, 43 yards. Drake 
possessed tremendous speed and 
change of pace. 

Comments on our other halfbacks 
include: ““Good as Ameche and Latt- 
ner were in high school” of Paul 
Yutka, St. Joseph’s of Kenosha, 
Wisc. Johnny Lattner is his coach! 
“Best back in Texas” of Hix Green, 
only a junior from San Antonio Jef- 
ferson and also of pile-driving Don 
Davis of Stamford, Tex. 

There was an unusual number of 
outstanding fullbacks in 1958, and 
we had to drop five boys at the last 
minute who seemed every bit as 
good as the ones we picked. 

Gene Phillips of South Bend, Ind., 
was a three-year all stater. 

Bruce Cole of Cedar Rapids was 
considered one of the best all-around 
players ever to appear in his state. 

Jim Stockard and Bill Willis, from 
Sapulpa and Ada, respectively, were 
considered top gridders in a great 
football state. 


* * 
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More and more teams are getting on the bandwagon for 


DUROFIT 

knit nylon 
stretch football 
uniforms 


@ Gives a tight fit—makes player 
harder to tackle—increases speed 


@ Two jersey sizes—Medium 
and Extra Large—let you fit 
an entire squad 


@ Shells available in a full range of sizes 


Place your order NOW ... 
with your sporting goods dealer to 
insure delivery during the Summer. 


Look to GENERAL for leadership! 
The General Athietic Products 
Company, Greenville, Ohio 


Gen 


TREAT INJURIES! 


WITH PORTABLE 
NON-ELECTRIC 


WHIRLPOOL 
BATH 


Treat sprains, stiffness, sere 
museles and other conditions 


if net available at your Sporting 

Goods Supply Store, write to 

10 day tree trial. or literature 
LAURENS LABORATORIES 

Dept. $C, 1801 Evtew Place, Baltimore 17, Md. 


AUTOMATI 
IRRIGATIO 


“Set it and Forget it” signed slaned for 
RAVELRAIN 


Write for information and free trial offer 


TRAVELRAIN 
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Ted Saussele, a transplanted Mis- 
sourian, was rated the No. 1 player 
in Florida, and Bill Scott of Chicago 
Vocational the top football player 
in the city that supplies more grid 
talent than any other. 


Bill McGuirt of Lancaster, S. C., 
gained over 100 yards in the all-star 


| game against North Carolina, and 


John Mummey was the top scorer in 
Ohio. For the record the boys who 
were just edged out were: Pete 
Americus, Easton, Pa.; Dawn Fan- 
nin, Boise, Idaho; Tom Hennessey, 
Brookline, Mass.; Danny Neumann, 
Tallulah, La.; and Steve Underwood, 
Madison, Wisc, It will be interesting 
to see how far they go in college. 
One year the last man we cut was 
Lennie Moore: 


Because of the type of game being 
played today, pass receiving isn’t the 
primary criterion in selecting our 
ends. Suffice it to say that all could 
hang onto the ball but that they 
were noted for blocking and defense. 


One flanker, Paul Costa of Port 
Chester, N. Y., was converted to the 
backfield this year and became a 
great scorer. He could go at either 
position. 

All 14 wingmen go at least six 
feet with Homer Thurman of Bloom 
Township, Ill., the tree-topper at 
6-6. He’s the state high jump cham- 
pion (shades of R. C. Owens). 


A noteworthy lineman was George 
Azar of Johnstown, Pa., voted the 
top lineman in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. George was a great place- 
kicker as evidenced by his field goal 
which beat Clairton for the regional 
championship and a raft of extra 
points. 

Clairton had a 253-pound tackle, 
Gary Kaltenbach, who also makes 
our Squad. Also at guard is our 
shortest member, Joe Kozloski of 
Marietta, Ga. at 5-4 and 180 pounds. 
Just try to move that! 


This year’s Squad is dominated by 
the great state of Texas which placed 
no less than eight boys on the 80- 
man Squad. Pennsylvania comes sec- 
ond with six, while Illinois and Ohio 
placed four each. 


No apologies need be made for the 
geographical distribution. Texas has 
the best organized football program 
in the country, the longest season, 
and supplies seven Southwest Con- 
ference schools plus numerous 
smaller institutions with 95% of 
their material. 


A squad composed of the best 
players in Pennsylvania last August 
beat a so-called All-American team 
in Hershey, 7-0, to justify that state’s 
greatness, There just weren’t enough 
Texans on that “All-American.” 
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bin one setting. 
requiring moist heat and mas- | = ah Only 10 minutes 
sage. Get up in shower area | i>. { to set or removel 
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BUDGET PROBLEMS 
op from this FREE 


GYMNASTIC 


SOLVE 


NEW 


HIGH 
STANDARD CATALOG 
ALABAMA — Terrell Wallen (E) | Qe tt 12 gymnasium with this 
Gadsden; Earl Brophy (G) Mont- | catalog 


gomery Lee; Bart Kennedy (B) 
Montgomery Lee; George Wilson o—* 
(B) Hueytown; Terry Clark (B) EYEBOLTS 


TRADE-IN YOUR OLD 
EQUIPMENT on finest 
available. 
Send post card to: 


Carbob Hill; Carlton Rankin (B) INDOOR * HIGH JUMP + TETHERBALL 

Mountain; Fred Burton (T) Phoenix epari men 

Union; Stacy Ostland (B) South umes 00. GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


Mountain; Lewis Albright (B) 
Scottsdale. se Dept. 5, Box 1065, New London, Conn. 


* VOLLEY BALL + BADMINTON 
TENNIS PADDLE TENNIS 


250 West ath St) San Pedro. Calf 


ARKANSAS — Richard Branch (T) 
El Dorado; Don Boothe (B) Hope; 
Tom Brasher (B) El Dorado. the choice of the 1956 Olympic team should be yours tool 
liams, Santa Barbara; Dan Spence, 
Banning of Wilmington; Willie 
Brackins, Encinal of Alameda. 
Tackles: Jud Kehl, Reseda; Roy 
Jones, Oroville; Ed Hite, Santa N ' N T K 
Guards: Dave Wells, Canoga Park; Y L O N R a C G R U N s 
Todd Jagerson, Long Beach Poly; 
Harold Beach, Colton. Centers: Top schools, colleges, clubs and the United States 
Robert Holt, Los Angeles Jefferson; Olympic Committee specify Ocean Champion. 
Roy Pharis, San Diego; Bob Elling- Not whim, but a proven record of superiority 

makes their choice of Ocean Champion almost 

McDoffee, Santa Cruz. Backs: Ezell 
Singleton, San Diego; Ken Hubbs, | 
Colton; Jerry Otterson, Paramount; Stronger tighter weave nylon in Ocean 
Kermit Alexander, Los Angeles Mt. weighs less than two ounces . . . dries in minutes! 
Carmel; Bill Redell, San Marino; le row stitching throughout prevents curl- 

ing, insures long life. 


CALIFORNIA—Ends: Hayward Wil- 
O C E A N Ch 
Maria; Ed Knowles, El Monte. 
son, San Francisco Mission; Paul 
mandatory. 
Anthony Lorick, Los Angeles Fre- 


OUT AD ON SOLID LINE < 


mont; Mitch Dimkich, Los Angeles - 

Wilson; Bob Hernandez, Banning of SPECIFY OCEAN CHAMPION — Number 65. Aveoilable in Black, 
Wilmington; Nick McLean, North Navy Dartmouth Green Orange Sizes 
Hollywood; Larry Campbell, Hunt- Price ond 22-38. 


4¢ POSTAGE GE PAID 
155 West 23 Street 
New Yerk 11. N. Y. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


REPLY sy 


Ne Pestege Stamp Necessary the Uslted States 


ington Park; Chuck Ellis, Corning; eatinenietiats 
Herman Hutchinson, Oakland Cas- 3—FOLD IN HALF WERE 
COLORADO—John Seal (E) Cherry 
Creek; Bob Stofac (T) Pueblo Cen- 
Velasquez (B) Denver South; Roger - 
Granere (B) Grand Junction. S E L F M A I LI N G A D 
NO POSTAGE OR ENVELOPE NEEDED! 
Greenwich; Fred Koury (G) Hart- 
ford Public. Backs: John Szumczyk, Aa cA a 
Jenkins, Hartford Public; Ray Ciar- 
leglio, Notre Dame of West Haven. 
Salesianum; Homer King (B) 
Brown. 
Dick Drummond (B) Wilson; Paul 
Ciatti (B) St. John’s. 
Beach; Dalton Bray (T) Jackson- 
ville Lee; Anton Peters (T) Tampa 
sacola; Eddie Feely (B) Gaines- 
ville; Mark Whitehead (B) Tampa 
GEORGIA—Jimmy Dix (E) Glynn of 
Brunswick; Dave Haynes (T) Marist 
County. Backs: Don Cook, Forest 15 
5 West 23 Street New York 11, N. Y. 


tlemont; John Kirby, Santa Cruz. 
tral; Don Meador (G) Arvada; Lee a T H $ IS A a 
CONNECTICUT—George Kelly (T) 
Wm. Hall of West Hartford; Gene 
DELAWARE—Vincent Marcozzi (T) 
D. C.—Bernie Chavis (E) Eastern; 
FLORIDA—Don Hughes (E) Pompano 
Hillsborough; Bill Sykes (G) Pen- 
Plant. 
of Atlanta; Ed Hertwig (T) Newton | [ele 
Matt Howard, Atlanta Northside. 


eee 4-FOLD IN HALF HERE Co 
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48 STATES 


First Annual 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FOOTBALL CLINIC 


Washington, D.C., Sheraton-Park Hotel 
MARCH 2-3-4-5, 1959 


Your Host—Touchdown Club of Washington, 
D. C. America’s No. 1 Football Organization 


TERRY BRENNAN 
PAUL “BEAR” BRYANT 
Alabome 


PAUL DIETZEL 


levisiens State 


RAY ELIOT 
IMinois 
FOREST EVASHEVSKI | 


TOMMY MONT 
EUGENE “BO” SHERMAN 
George Washington 
JIM TATUM 
Nerth Carolina 
BOWDEN WYATT 


Registration Fee: $30.00 


Washington hos mony types of entertainment 
ond attractions. Hotel Rates—From $5.00 


National Capital Football Clinic’ | 
8720 Flower Ave., Silver Spring, Maryland 


This is a new Clinic—not to be confused 
with any others 


DOWMETAL 


Crossbars 


These triangular hollow bars are 
the truest, most practical, est 
lasting crossbars on the market. 


© Will last three years or longer 
with proper care. 


© Possess 2” to 6” less sag than 
wooden or cane poles. 


@ Uniform all the way across. 


© Bends back easily when landed 
upon. No sharp edges. 


14 (jumping) .. 2.3 Ibs. 6.70 
16’ (vaulting)... 7.45 
18 (veulting)... 3.0 tbs. 8.20 


Transportation charges extra 
Write for name of dealer necrest te you. 


K. & P. Athletic Co. 


1115 Jerome St., Midland, Mich. 
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HAWAII — Walter Kaohu (T) St. 
Louis; Douglas Chan (B) McKinley; 
Tennyson Lum (B) Iolani. 

IDAHO—Backs: Dawn Fannin, Boise; 
Wanek Stein, Borah of Boise; Rich 
Porter, Kellogg. 

ILLINOIS—Ron Henrici (E) Niles of 
Skokie; Ed Burke (T) Chicago 
Mendel; Andy Smith (T) Elgin; 
John Atchison (G) Centralia; John 
Hass (G) Rock Island; Bill McNally 
(G) Chicago DePaul; Ed Boies (C) 
Sycamore. Backs: Jim Johnson, Pro- 
viso of Maywood; Willie Terry, East 
St. Louis; Ken Zimmerman, West 
Aurora; Glen Glauser, LaSalle- 
Peru; Bob Neuman, Maine Town- 


ship. 

INDIANA—Tom Hutchinson (E) New 
Albany; John Stafford (T) Indian- 
apolis Manual; John Misiora (C) 
East Chicago Roosevelt; Steve 
Wright (B) Indianapolis Manual; 
Paul Flatley (B) Richmond. 

IOWA—Larry Schreiber (E) Sioux 
City Heelan; Danny Grimm (T) Des 
Moines Roosevelt; Larry Munson 
(C) Ames; Bob Kreamer (B) Des 
Moines Roosevelt; Ken Montgomery 
(B) Dubuque. 

KANSAS—Leo Seiler (E) Wichita 
Kapaun; Pack St. Clair (B) Inde- 
pendence; Willis Brooks (B) Hutch- 
inson. 

KENTUCK Y—Tommy Brush (T) Jen- 
kins; Harvey Leffler (G) Louisville 
Male; John Hopper (C) Caldwell 
County; Jerry Woolum (B) Madi- 
son Model; Bobby Reeves (B) 
Louisville St. Xavier. 

LOUISIANA — Don McCollister (E) 
Istrouma of Baton Rouge. Backs: 
Pete Ascany, Warren Easton of New 
Orleans; Lynn Amadee, Istrouma; 
Danny Neumann, Tallulah. 

MAINE—Norman Perrault (T) St. 
Louis of Biddeford; Phil Soule (G) 
Deering of Portland; Dan Donovan 
(B) Thornton of Saco; Guy Garon 
(B) St. Louis of Biddeford. 

MARYLAND—Jack Barrick (T) Bal- 
timore Southern; Al Snyder (B) 
Baltimore Loyola; Stan Zebron (B) 
Baltimore Southern, 

MASSACHUSETTS—John Ryan (E) 
Beverly; John Kelleher (E) Law- 
rence; Dick Presh (T) West Spring- 
field; Gerry Ceglia (G) Arlington; 
Tom Hennessey (B) Brookline; 
Mike DiGaetano (B) Lawrence; 
Tommy O’Connor (B) Chicopee. 

MICHIGAN—Bob Picard (E) Men- 
ominee; Howard Mudd (T) Midland; 
Ed Youngs (G) Jackson; Ron Wat- 
kins (B) Flint Central; Alex Val- 
canoff (B) Lansing Eastern; Doug 
Eggleston (B) Grand Rapids Cen- 
tral. 

MINNESOTA — Dennis Harvey (E) 
Willmar; Bill Brechler (B) Min- 
neapolis South. 

MISSISSIPPI — Albert Paul (E) 
Greenville; Wesley Sullivan (E) 
Mendenhall; Wallace Rodriguez (G) 
Natchez; Perry Lee Dunn (B) 
Natchez; Louis Guy (B) McComb; 
Larry Smith (B) Jackson. Central. 

MISSOURI—Bud Abell (E) Kansas 
City Southeast; Bill Noland (G) Se- 


dalia; Conrad Hardwick (B) Kansas 
City Central; Andy Russell (B) 
Ladue; Keith Weber (B) Jefferson 
City. 

MONTANA — Bill Cords (E) Butte 
Public; Arch Warwick (E) Havre; 
Clayton Linebarger (B) Helena; 
Jim Meacham (B) Kalispell; Frank 
May (B) Havre. 

NEBRASKA —Larry Cerveny (E) 
Creighton Prep; Larry Donovan (E) 
Scottsbluff; Don Gerrard (T) 
Schuyler; Dick Stivers (G) Creigh- 
ton Prep; Chet Paul (C) Lincoln; 
Robert Eickholt (B) Omaha Holy 
Name; Bill Comstock (B) Scotts- 
bluff. 

NEVADA—Gary Hoxsey (E) Winne- 
mucca; Archie Curtis (B) Las Vegas. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE — Rich Bergeron 
(E) Manchester Central; Gus Giardi 
(B) Manchester Central; David 
Plante (B) Spaulding of Rochester. 

NEW JERSEY — Rich Lewis (E) 
Westwood; Bart Carhart (T) Phil- 
lipsburg; Stan Riveles (T) Plain- 
field; Richie Gronda (T) St. Peter’s 
Jersey City; Mike Miller (G) Plain- 
field; Bill Harris (B) Hackensack; 
Lou Sweigart (B) Collingswood. 

NEW MEXICO—Gary Alexander (E) 
Carlsbad; Gary McCarrell (G) Lov- 
ington; Bobby Santiago (B) Albu- 
querque. 

NEW YORK—Ends: Charles Woods, 
Scarsdale; John Mackey, Hemp- 
stead. Tackles: Lou Pace, Seneca of 
Buffalo; Gene McCann, kawan- 
na; Ron Taylor, Auburn. Guards: 
Herb Moody, Oneida. Center: Don 
Cronk, Pulaski. Backs: Hobey Arm- 
strong, Kingston; Jerry Jackson, 
Freeport; Tom Brennan, Rye; An- 
thony Molisani, Clyde; Dick Jack- 
son, St. Joseph’s of Buffalo; Don 
Gilbert, Bennett of Buffalo; Ben 
Marando, Lafayette of Buffalo; Tom 
Daubney, Tonawanda; Al Leibowitz, 
New Utrecht of Brooklyn; Jim 
Thomas, Stepinac of New Rochelle; 
Bob Clements, Brooklyn Tech; Bob 
McBlane, Elmira South Side. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Dave Dalton 
(T) Asheboro; Pat Powell (G) 
Canton; Jim Edmiston (T) Salis- 
bury; Backs: Roger Smith, Albe- 
marle; Jim Addison, Durham; Mark 
Legett, Asheboro; Cecil Lowery, 
Brevard; Willie Lee Mercer, Booker 
T. Washington of Rocky Mount; 
Junior Edge, Massey Hill of Fayette- 
ville. 

NORTH DAKOTA — Tom Grunde- 
man (E) Fargo; Steve Duginski 
(B) Fargo Shanley. 

OHIO—Ends: Bernie Meyer, Cincin- 
nati Roger Bacon; Charles Harden, 
Dayton Roosevelt; Bill McCrory, 
Toledo Waite, Tackles: Bob Risch, 
Logan; Donn Griffith, Akron Buch- 
tel; Ken Oldendick, Cincinnati Pur- 
cell. Guards: Doug Rogers, Ports- 
mouth; Ned Rambo, Columbus Holy 
Rosary. Backs: Jerry Dougherty, 
Brilliant; Walt Zingg, Alliance; Leo 
Caito, Cleveland Latin; Ken John- 
son, New Concord; Bill Mrukowski, 
Elyria; Vic Ippolito, Shaker Heights; 
Dick Haskins, Akron East; Bill 


© Metal is patented magnesium 
alloy especially suited to a great 
deal of bending. 
WEIGHT AND PRICE 
12’ (jumping)... 2.0 Ibs. $5.95 


U.S. Patents 


TOPFLIGHT PERFORMANCE 


TRACK EQUIPMENT 


ALUMINUM ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. sox 145, wrnnewooo, pa. 


VE 


are prefe 


all over eae 


Better Ventilation . . heavy diamond 
mesh on three sides provides maximum 
circulation of air... speeds up drying 
time . locker 
room odors, and the need for a sepa- 
rate drying room. 

Greeter Strength .. . heavy gauge steel, 
electricall welded at seams and joints 


assures a life time of service . . . outlasts 
conventional lockers three to one | 


Beked Enamel Finish . . . lockers fin- 
ished in any color, according to 
customer’s | specifica- 


Three Point Locking Device . . . exclu- 
sive with All-American lockers, provides 
greater sturdiness and eliminates the 
possibility of theft. 

Greater Adaptability . . . Available in 
1, 2 or 3 locker units for back-to-back 
or single row installation . . . full or 
half , standard ‘models, 


Dee Bourgh Company 


2924 - 27th AVENUE SOUTH MINNEAPOUS, MINNESOTA 


Lockers 


New... “All American” 
GYM 


Our sew Gye Lecker provides times 
as equipment storage space nd ‘ol 
. insures better and 

perienced w baskets. 

Stendard wait (shown ot left) hes 18 com- 
partments with ventilated sides & fronts. . . 

cach x 164 x with sturdy 

slide-lat deors and provisions ler leoks. 

Equi legs single row or back-to- 

beck imetelletion. Also eveilable with trame 


Supplied with beked enamel - 
customer's color sample... ia solid 
or two-tone. 


Send coupon below for complete information 
and descriptive literature 


@ De-Bourgh Manutocturing Company 


Dept. SC 2924 - 27th Avenue So. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


= 
V 
VAULTING JUMPING 
\ POLES STANDARDS 
e TOP PRIORITY ALLOY e CUTS EVENT TIME 
e STRONGER THAN STEEL e NEW LOW COST 
e SAVES STORAGE SPACE e DESIGNED FOR SAFETY 
SAVES MAINTENANCE NEW NATIONAL RECORD 
= 
STARTING ‘CROSS 
BLOCKS \ 
ALUMINUM — 
to-beck, equipped with casters. Overall 
height (with leds) 78°; owerell height (with- 
out leds) 73°. Approximate chipping et. 
per 18 compertment enit 320 Ibe. 
per 
Or special sizes to meet your 
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Fast 
FOOTWORK 


Specially formulated to provide 
a non-slippery surface, yet resil- 
ient to give a player’s foot “‘extra 
spring.”” Used by thousands of 
schools all over the country. Get 
Seal-O-San protection for your 

_ gym floor. Write today! 


HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON - LABORATORIES 


mats, filled with 


Thornton, Toledo Libbey: Bud Og- 
den, Taylor. 

OKLAHOMA—Grover Marshall (E) 
Bartlesville; Dave Adams (T) Tulsa 
Rogers; Tom Adams (T) Sapulpa; 
Jim Taylor (T) Miami; Bert Elliott 
(G) Capitol Hill of Oklahoma City; 
Gary Webb (C) Putnam; Ron Har- 
mon (B) Cushing; John Porterfield 
(B) Bixby; Ken White (B) Tulsa 
Edison; Ed Nowlin (B) Capitol Hill; 
Pete Payne (B) Wewoka. 

OREGON—Gordon Scott (E) Astoria; 
Reed Daugherty (C) Grants Pass; 
Raye and Mel Renfroe (B) Portland 
Jefferson. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Ends: Gary Ams- 
pacher, Hanover; Bob Long, Sharon; 
Mike Wing, Allentown. Tackles: 
R6n Tietjans, Ambler; Mike Lapri- 
ola, Lock Haven. Guards: Joe Hrezo, 
Uniontown; Bernie Sabol, Coal 
Township; Ed Behanna, Hempfield. 
Backs: Ed Rutkowski, Kingston; 
Don Caum, Central Dauphin; Fred 
Stoicheff, Lewistown; Denny Phil- 
lips, Mt. Lebanon; Jim Girardi, Wil- 
liamsport; Pete Americus, Easton; 
Tom Urbanik, Donora; Matt Szy- 
kowny, Pittsburgh North Catholic; 
Gary Kaltenbaugh, Conemaugh 
Township, 

RHODE ISLAND—Robert Cimini (C) 
Mount Pleasant; Dick Quattrocchi 
(B) Mount Pleasant: James Eaton 
(B) Rogers of Newport. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Coleman Glaze 
(E) St. Andrews; John Hooker (T) 
Columbia Dreher; Dean Fowble 
(B) Columbia Dreher; Joe Ander- 
son (B) Greenwood. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Elwood Haaland 
(E) Sioux Falls; Marlin Logan (G) 
Yankton; Mike Adkins (C) Ver- 
million. 

TENNESSEE—Grady Wade (E) Chat- 


OR statistical purposes, the number 

of football fatalities are meaning- 
less compared to other known acci- 
dent data. Such comparisons show 
football to be much safer than other 
activities. 

1. There are 236.5 deaths associated 
with motor vehicle accidents to ONE 
in football. 

2. There are 337 deaths associated 
with drowning accidents to ONE in 
football. 

3. There are 241 deaths associated 
with firearm accidents to ONE in foot- 
ball. 

4. There are 75 deaths associated 
with fireburn accidents to ONE in 
football. 

The American Football Coaches 
Association (college) offers the fol- 
lowing recommendations to make 
football even less hazardous: 

1. A five to ten minute warmup 
type of activity before allowing body 
contact in a practice of fundamentals, 


tanooga Central; Jack Watson (G) 
Bradley County; George Canale 
(B) Memphis Catholic; Steve Shaw 
(B) Nashville Litton; Mike Arm- 
strong (B) Jackson. 

TEXAS—Ends: Carl Choate, Pasa- 
dena; Larry Parker, Breckenridge; 
Jerry Garrison, Levelland. Tackle: 
Frank Aycock, Abilene. Guards: 
David Duwe, Highland Park; Paul 
Knott, Cleburne, Center: Ken Fer- 
guson, Waco. Backs: James Pilot, 
Kingsville; John Genung, Wichita 
Falls; Don Campbell, Bonham; 
Wayne Fields, Big Spring; Mike 
Johnson, Nederland. 

UTAH—Gary Sargent (B) Highland; 
Gary Batchelor (B) Davis County. 

VERMONT—Ollie Dunlap (B) Bel- 
lows Free Academy of St. Albans. 

VIRGINIA—Nelson Elam (E) Rich- 
mond Hermitage; Jerry Swartz (T) 
Luray; Ed Versprille (B) Norfolk 
Norview; Rex Collins (B) Rich- 
mond Hermitage; Ed Futrell (B) 
Lynchburg. 

WASHINGTON — Alden Jones (T) 
Ephrata; Dale Johnson (T) Tacoma 
Lincoln; Duane Locknane (T) Seat- 
tle Roosevelt; Gene Baker (G) 
Wenatchee; Keith Strong (C) Wa- 
pato; Harvey Rath (By) Grandview; 
Harold Haddock (B) Walla Walla; 
Bruce Rutherford (B) Wenatchee. 

WEST VIRGINIA — Larry Spurlock 
(E) Barboursville; Burl Jones (T) 
Sissonville; Dave Santrock (T) 
Dunbar; Phil Sizemore (T) East 
Bank; Jim Moss (B) Huntington 
East; Sonny Villani (B) Welch. 

WISCONSIN—Pat Richter (E) Madi- 
son East; Gary Pahl (E) Arcadia; 
Tom Garnett (G) Eau Claire; Terry 
Voss (B) La Crosse Aquinas; Steve 
Underwood (B) Madison East. 

WYOMING—Jim Burrus (B) Cody. 


Making Football Less Hazardous . 


a squad scrimmage, and entering a 
scrimmage or game. 

2. More emphasis on developmental 
exercises for the shoulder and neck 
muscles. 

3. At least six days sini fundamentals 
before starting the season’s first squad 
scrimmage. 

4. At least three weeks of pre-season 
practice before the ‘first scheduled 
game. 

5. Spring practice*for those not 
engaged in other games. 

6. More complete medical exami- 
nation and medical thistories, with 
special attention to previous injuries. 

7. A qualified sports physician on 
the bench at all scheduled games, and 
immediately available during practice. 

8. Football helmets that can with- 
stand high velocity blows. 

With proper coaching, medical 
examinations, and equipment, foot 
fatalities can be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


| 
| 
| 

INCORPORATED 

nentington, indiena Phiteceiphia 35, Pennsylvania Toronto 2, Ontario 
| 
‘= 

Guaranteed NEEDLE-FREE 100% SAFE ! 
"Jim-Plex” mots are filled with 100% safe, hair | 
layerfelt. Excellent cushioning qualities. Triple 
knotted tufting with double strong cord. Heovy 
duty hondiles. You'll be surprised at the down- 
right low cost of “Jim-Flex” mats .. . ovr top 
quality line! 

LOW BUDGET “Stenderd” 
quality, resilient felt . . . 100% safe and 
free . . . C@n seve you even more money! 
Write tedey fer complete information | 
about National mats, including goat heir, — 
new rubberized curied hair, viny! plastic | 
heat-sealed seamed mat covers, and ac- | 
cossories ... and “Mat-Hide”, the new | 
scientific, tough, smooth-coated covering | 

for mats in ivory, blue, green, red and | 
grey. Also heavy white duck. | 

| 

National mats come in all sizes direct-from-factory 

at LOW, MONEY-SAVING PRICES! 

Sports Company 
364 N. Marquette Street Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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ATHLETIC TRAINING 


and rest, graduated physical ac- 

tivity, and the avoidance of drugs 
constitute the chief factors in the 
training program. Without sound prac- 
tices in these areas, no player can be 
at his best. 

Following are some pertinent data 
on these components, as prepared by 
the National Federation in coopera- 
tion with the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Diet. The average adolescent, be- 
cause he’s active and growing, needs 
more food than at any other time in 
his life. 

The athlete needs more than aver- 
age. The daily diet should include at 
least two servings of meat, fish, fowl, 
or eggs, and four or more servings of 
bread and cereals, milk and milk 
products, and vegetables and fruits. 
Fats and sugars will provide addi- 
tional calories. 

This simple diet pattern is easy for 
the coach to teach and for players to 
follow. 

Sleep. The athlete needs more sleep 
than the average adolescent. His extra 
activity makes restorative rest im- 
perative. While eight hours of sleep 
is a good average minimum, most ath- 
letes would be better off with nine. 
Slumps in performance may be caused 
by faulty sleeping habits. 

Drugs. The U. S. Olympic Committee 
has recently ruled that any competitor 
using drugs, stimulants or other sub- 
stances known as “dope” for any pur- 
pose will be disqualified. High school 
officials will applaud this action. 

Vitamins, unless professionally pre- 
scribed, are a waste of money. They’re 
not always harmless and cannot pre- 
vent colds or improve athletic per- 
formance in any way. 

Smoking is irritating to the mucous 
membranes of the nose, throat, and 
other respiratory passages. It’s known 
to constrict the small blood vessels 
and to increase heart rate. There’s 
little doubt it can influence perform- 
_ance, particularly in stress situations. 

Some persons appear to be more 
resistant to tobacco effects than others. 
Even assuming the effects on a partic- 
ular athlete may be slight, that dif- 
ference may spell the difference be- 
tween winning and losing. 

Activity. Progressive conditioning 
leads to increased economy of exer- 
tion. The voluntary muscles become 
stronger and more efficient in ridding 
themselves of fatigue products. The 
heart becomes more efficient in its 
pumping action and pulmonary ven- 
tilation is increased. 

Other body systems also improve 
their functions. As a result, the ath- 
lete gradually becomes able to carry 
on more rigorous activity over a 
longer period and to perform mod- 
erate activity with less effort and 
fatigue. 


ROPER nutrition, plenty of sleep. 


It’s a scientifically accepted fact: an 
athlete’s endurance—his energy to 
last—depends to a large extent on the 
efficiency with which his body utilizes 
carbohydrates—the energy foods. 
And strong evidence indicates that 
wheat derivatives— when consumed 
regularly —contribute greatly to this 
process. 

Try adding Kretchmer’s Wheat 
Germ to your training regimen — and 
check the results! Kretchmer’s Wheat 
Germ is available through grocery 
stores — every where. 


KRRETCHMER 


wheat germ 


“Suggested ays of Feeding Wheat Gorm 
Write for 
KRETSQUMER WHEAT CORPORATION 
CARROLLTON |, MICHIGAN 


For that Extra ounce of Endurance! 


One Ounce of Kretchmer’s Wheat Germ 
Supplies the Following Percentages of 
Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances 


NUTRIENT MALE 
oge—10 16 25 45 
Thiemine 360% 250% WO% 33:0% 
Riboflavin 10.0% 75% 110% 
Niacin 95% 6.5% 75% 8.0% 
VieminC 48% 3.6% 4.8% 48% 
VieminB, 16.0% 160% 160% 18.0% 
Protein 13.5% 
20.0% 40% 20% 200% 
190% 16.0% 


Vitemin £. Wheot germ is the richest NATURAL 
source of Vitemin E. 

Sedium Wheat germ slow in sodium. For this reo- 
son, it 1s recommended as a source of good quality 
protemn for persons on sodium-resinicted diets 


MOTE These Percentage Velves ore Mightly Higher for 
Gels ond Women 


Name of independent testing 
laboratory, supplied on request. 


Filling YOUR 
Seating Needs... 


to your best advantage. That's our job. 
We enjoy it. And we have the Eariville 
ee = bleachers and grandstands to do 
well. 


Wihe Don wee no obliga- 


We 


ACHE 


ORPORATION. EARLVILLE WN Y 


Stort ao permanent record system 
ordering a set for each of your meets. 


90¢ per Set 
CARL OLSON, Box 567, Patchogue, N.Y. 
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ay Daily Nutritional Bonus! 
J 

EF 
| ee TRACK AND FIELD 
ee | © You can't run your meets without an 

| efficient system of recording results. This is 
the original recording ond filing method 
in field. 
© These cards ore sold in sets. Each set 
consists of one cord for each event plus a 
Summary Filing Folder for recording results 

| and other pertinent data. 
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5 “Blue-White” and “Old Timer” spring 


The Nation's Finest Football Lab * 


Duke University indeor Stadium 


Durham, N.C. March 12, 13,14 & 


FEATURING 


JIM TATUM 
North Carolina 


EARLE EDWARDS 
North Carolina State 


BILL MURRAY 
Duke University 
PAUL AMEN 
. Wake Forest College 
= 3 days intensive instruction with live 
player demonstrations in actual 
spring practice, culminating with 
practice games 
Tuition 
$10, NCFCA...$15, non-members 
: $25, college coaches 
+ (Housing: special rates at first-class 
§ Washington Duke Hotel in Durham) 
for additional information, write 


AL BUEHLER, Dept. of Athletics 
University, Durham, N. C. 


One of 2 kind! 


Program Aids 


NOTHING —BUT NOTHING — builds 
stronger teams and better programs than 
Program Aids. The sure way to Scientific 
Coaching, More Wins, Increased Game 
Attendance, New Prestige. 

@ PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 

@ Displays 
@ ERASO* Posters & Charts 

@ SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
© SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
ec us WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 


Dept. $C, 550 5th Ave.. N. Y. 36.N. Y 


The Mechanics of Pitching 


(Continued from page 11) 


bination. The angle of delivery marks 
the difference in them. Perhaps the 
prime consideration in adopting a par- 
ticular style should be consistency of 
delivery; that is, throwing all of the 
different pitches with the same motion. 

Whatever method is used, smooth- 
ness is desirable. Though ungainly 
moves and jerky actions are no se- 
rious deterrent, the motion should be 
smooth enough to allow a pitcher to 
fall into an easy, natural groove. All 
aspects of his pitching will be im- 
proved and, most important, his arm 
will be subject to less wear-and-tear. 

Overhand pitchers generally throw 
a fast ball that rises and a curve which 
breaks down. The fast ball is released 
off the ends of the fingers with a full 
downward sweep of the arm, which 
passes close to the head. Added lever- 
age can be attained by raising up on 
the toes. 

Three-Quarters is halfway between 
overhand and sidearm and is the most 
prevalent in use. The curve ball breaks 
down and to the side. The action of 
the fast ball varies, rising when re- 
leased off the ends of the fingers; 
moving in and down (the sinker) 
when released off the middle finger 
with an outward rotation of the wrist. 

Sidearm pitchers throw a sinking 
fast ball, made more effective by rotat- 
ing the wrist to the outside and re- 
leasing the ball off the side and tip of 
the middle finger. The curve ball is 
usually “flat.” For this reason, plus the 
fact that the ball can be so well-hidden 
from the batter, a sidearmer is more 
effective against a batter who swings 
from the same side (righty vs. righty 
and lefty vs. lefty). 


An important factor in achieving 
maximum stuff with minimum effort 
is getting the shoulder behind the pitch 
and leaning the weight into the de- 
livery. For best results, the ball should 
be released in front of the pitching 
shoulder. It’s the wrist action and re- 
lease which are primarily responsible 
for imparting stuff to the pitch. 

The follow-through is vital, if for no 
other reason than it signifies all of the 
other basic essentials have been per- 
formed correctly. The hand should 
reach a point below the knee opposite 
the pitching shoulder and the body 
should be bent sharply at the waist. 

The finish of this sequence of action 
should find the pivot foot slightly 
ahead of the striding foot and the body 
in a crouch, To be squared-away prop- 
erly for good fielding position, a short 
shuffie-step should be made with the 
striding foot, bringing it in line with 
the other one. The pitcher will then be 


prepared to move quickly in any di- 
rection to field the ball. 

There is a definite overlapping of 
these various phases, one flowing into 
the next in a continuous whole. The 
aspiring pitcher should go through 
these steps individually until each is 
perfected and then fit them together 
in one smooth pattern of action. 


Control is the main essential in suc- 
cessful pitching. The prime requisite 
is, of course, to throw strikes consist- 
ently. Yet the best definition which can 
be given the term, control, is that it’s 
the ability to put the ball close to the 
target with good stuff on it. The under- 
lined words should convey the impres- 
sion that merely getting the ball into 
the strike zone isn’t sufficient in the 
long run, although it must, of necessity, 
be the pitcher’s initial objective. 

The only method of achieving good 
control is practice, practice, and more 
practice. With this in mind, rule num- 
ber one is—have a definite target. A 
pitcher should pick out a specific target 
(not merely a general area in the 
strike zone) , concentrate on it intently, 
and make a determined effort to hit 
his target on every pitch. 

The catcher’s glove is too obvious 
to be used smart hitters. Fixed 
targets, such as the catcher’s knees and 
shoulders, are recommended — with 
the proviso that the pitcher should use 
a target within the confines of the 
strike zone and that he should keep 
his eye on that target throughout his 
entire motion. 

A great aid in improving control is 
pointing the striding foot directly at 
the target. The stride should be of 
moderate length, and landing on the 
heel should be avoided. The follow- 
through is vital because it maintains 
control right up to the last body 
movement of the pitching motion. 

In short, control can be acquired by 
constant, systematic practice, applying 
the principles of the fixed target, the 
well-controlled stride, and similarity 
of actions (consistency of grip, finger 
pressure, foot position, etc.), since a 
fraction of an inch difference at the 
rubber can mean inches at the strike 


zone, 


When wildness is consistent, it can 
be corrected, usually by an alteration 
in bodily movements, which has the 
effect of adjusting the sights (shifting 
to either side of the rubber, changing 
the length of the stride, a full follow- 


through, etc.) 


: 
CONTROL 
| 
| 4 
| RELEASE AND FOLLOW-THROUGH 
WILDNESS 
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DOUBLE NYLON AND 


FEATURE FOR FEATURE COTTON GORING 
YOU JUST CAN’T DUPLICATE THROUGH CROTCH 
THESE PRACTICE PANTS 

AT OUR PRICE 


Designed to the specifications of coaches in 
every section of the country, this new practice 
pont has a snug-tight fit with pads moved to 

outside thus giving greater protection 
where hard blocking blows are the most fre- 


t. 
Tho reneged contest. service. 
not ome nor run- 
ners even after long abusive daily auakook. 
Note all the really desirable points in this fast 


growing favorite. 
GET THE REAL FIT 


© WIDE FLARE-COMFORT FIT AT SACK OF WHERE CONTACT IS 
WHITE TOUGH WERRING-BONE CONTACT GREATEST. = 
CLOTH-WON'T GET BAGGY 
DOUBLE NYLON AND COTTON GORING ON 
THROUGH 
© THIGH POCKETS ARE HUNG FROM THE AT- 


THIGH 

SIDE (WHERE CONTACT 
Compare this pant with the ones are using 
—when you see our prices ‘it will really be a 
shocker. Get a trial pair now. You must be 
completely satisfied. Your dealer can supply 
you. 


OHIO ATHLETIC SPECIALTY CO. 
133 Buckeye St. Elyria, Ohio 


For Your Complete Stadium, Addition or Portable 
 Seating—Satway ‘DELUXE’ Steel Bleachers 


FULL SPECTATOR SAFETY 
AND COMFORT TO 55 ROWS; 
LIFETIME CONSTRUCTION 


DE LUXE SEATING for a wide 
range of events can ded 


provi 
economically with Safway 
—— “De Luxe” tubular steel bleachers. 
This equipment is practical for 
| sands, or for additions to existing 


facilities (see photo). Made in 
| 


easily demountable standard parts, 
SS 


Safway provides vision 
from every seat, ample leg-room, 
easy climbing and complete safety. 


SAFWAY “DELUXE” BLEACHER ADVANTAGES 


% SPECTATOR COMFORT AND VISION assured by 8'4-in. rise-per- 
row, 17-in. seat height and 24-in. back-to-back distance. 


EASY ASSEMBLY BY YOUR PERSONNEL. 7 of parts, 
with simple coupling pias sad outs. No 


%& LONG-LIFE CONSTRUCTION. Made from tensile structural 
out. 


AY 


TACHED SELT 
e SNUG FIT RUGGED CONSTRUCTION WON'T 
BAG OR RUN AFTER HEAVY USE - 
ond jum with this Investigate Safway “De Luxe” 
| 12,000 seatadditione  bdleachers—submit job details for 
Luxe” steel recommendations (no obligation). 
Corner sections 
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REGULATION BASEBALL FIELD 
OR SOFTBALL DIAMOND... 


There’s an 


AALCO BACKSTOP 


Slieping over- 


same protection 
os conven- 


stop 
twe to three 
feet higher. 


See Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
Write for New Aaleco Catalog 
AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
2729 Wyandotte %. St. Lewis 11, Me. 


Prescription Ground 
BASKETBALL GLASSES 
Meet U. S. Gov't Safety Standards 


Precision Built — Shock Resistant 
Case Hardened — Light Weight 


re built te withstand weer and 
knocks. Lenses te the exect 
eptical glass, then te 


$21.75 per pair 
Free brochure on request 


PRECISION ATHLETIC GOGGLE CO. 
Dept. 457-8, Rochelle, Ill. 


If, on the other hand, a pitcher 
throws the ball “all over the place” 
with no regularity, he’s releasing the 
ball differently on every pitch due to 
changing finger pressures. This is a 
bad situation which demands a com- 
plete change of style. Most cases of 
wildness, however, are of the consist- 
ent type and are caused by a flaw in 
the delivery which can be discovered 
and rectified. 

The chief causes of wildness are: 
changing finger pressures on the ball, 
failure to concentrate on a fixed tar- 
get, excessive rocking, throwing across 
the body, poor follow-through, over- 
striding, improper footing, poor physi- 
cal condition, lack of self-control, and 
the tendency to aim the ball. 

A pendulum-like motion in which 
movements are primarily backward 
and forward in relation to home plate 
is a boon to control. Excessive rock- 
ing moves the head and eyes, causing 
temporary loss of the target. A good 
method of steering the ball toward 
the target and at the same time not 
disrupting the pitching motion is to 
turn the body further in the direction 
in which the ball is intended to go. 

With men on base, the pitcher 
should remember to look at his target 
with both eyes before delivering the 
the ball plateward—he should never 
pitch from memory. Of equal impor- 
tance, he should never ease up and 
aim the ball. This means that the ball 
is being held too long in an effort to 
point it; full energy will be lost and 
a natural motion ruined when the bal! 
is aimed. 


THE STRIKE-ZONE 


A smart pitcher realizes how strong- 
ly percentages will work in his favor 
if he throws strikes. Even when he 
cannot overpower a batter, he’s fully 
aware that the best of them hit safely 
only once in every three times at bat. 
Thus, if he gets the ball over the plate 
with good stuff on it, the law of aver- 
ages is definitely on his side. When 
he can stay ahead of the hitter and 
then put the ball in the general area 
of that man’s weakness, he'll be well 
on his way to real success. 

The strike zone comprises an area 
which extends from the batter’s knees 
to his armpits at any point above the 
17” wide plate. The reasoning behind 
it is quite logical: it’s that area in 
which the batter stands the greatest 
chance of hitting the ball. It follows 
that the nearer to the center of this 
zone a ball is thrown, the easier it is 
to hit, all other things being equal. 
Thus, the desirability of hitting the 
corners with a pitch or making the 
batter swing at a bad ball. 

Next month the author will cover the three 
basic pitches (fast ball, curve, and change- 
up), fielding the position, working with men 


| on base, and conditioning. As a supplement 


to this series, coaches are referred to the 
author's. detailed survey of pitchers and 
coaches in the December 1958 issue (“The 
Big League Approach to Pitching’). 


TENTH ANNUAL 


\Nassau County 
\Football Clinic 


| Mitchel Air Force Base 
1| Hempstead, N. Y. March 13-14 


. . FEATURING... 
| BOB BLACKMAN 
Dartmouth Coll. ivy League Champs 
DALLAS WARD 
U. of Colorade Powerhouses 


BILL TUCKER 
Coach, Mitchel Air Force 


CHUCK KLAUSING 
Braddock HS, Pa., 51 Straight 


Tuition $8 
Rooms available $2 per person 


Sponsored by Nassau County 
Football Coaches Association 


for complete information, write 


island Trees High School 
1 Island Trees #2, Levittown, N. Y. 


swrrz “TOTE” 


Athletic Carrying Bags 
TRACK — BASEBALL 


#160—Shot Bag. #170 Discus Bag. 
18 oz. Sailcloth Duck. Rubber padded 
bottom. 


Price—$1.75 ea. 


# 330—Individual equipment Bag. 14.73 
oz. Sailcloth Duck. Two inside pockets. 
School colored trim band. Special Car- 
rying Strap. 

Price—$2.50 includes 


SNITZ MFG. CO. 
645 OTTER AVE., OSHKOSH, WIS. 


RYAN’S H. & R. 
DRY LINE MARKERS 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20% te 100% Capacity 


Olympic Model shown. 


Send te Dept. fer booklet on four other models 


H. & R. MPG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


| | 
| | 
| 
TO FIT YouR | 
NEEDS! | 
| 
ond | 
Gelv. wire | 
mesh. Easy to | 
install. instruc- | 
tions furnished. | 
Ne. ABSO-8— | 
10’ wide, high. Two 
over- 
No. av ebeve but without over. 
took $120.00 | 
LARGER SIZES MADE TO ORDER | 
Send Details for Prices | 
LITTLE LEAGUE BASES | 
New line. built to last 
assure unequalled performance. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
>S—> NEW AND IMPROVED 
—comfertable—rigid. 
Lenses are set in frame of non-corrosive white | | Ferce feed — instont 
metal, with elastic heed band for players or | | = Shute#—100 ths. co- 
conventional temples for coaches and officials. | | ee pacity. 
present lenses. Allow days for delivery. Constant Flow. 
SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 
| 
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Teach Them to Hit 
(Continued from page 7) 


with indifference or even active 
resistance. 

The coach may be unable to judge 
whether or not a hitter is comforta- 
ble in his particular stance. No one 
but the boy actually knows in what 
position he’s most relaxed and ready 
to swing at the ball. 

There’s no set batting stance, 
Certainly the peculiar crouch of 
Stan Musial is far from orthodox. 
The generally accepted theory is 
that the only time a coach should 
attempt to change a stance is when 
the hitter has given up on himself 
and asks for help. At this time the 
boy is eager for instruction and is 
ready to accept all the advice the 
coach can offer. 

However, we believe that a coach 
must change any stance that’s dis- 
tinctly poor, especially if the player 
has potential. 

Another big weakness in high 
school hitters is a premature step 
with the front foot before the ball 
has left the pitcher’s hand. You may 
be almost certain from this maneu- 
ver that the batter is afraid of the 
ball and is preparing to dodge in 
the event of a wild pitch. 

A batter must learn to understand 
his fear of a hard, fast-traveling ball 
and learn to overcome it. If not, he'll 
have to be content with beating 
curve balls into the ground and 
weakly popping up change-ups. 

If a coach can teach a high school 
batter to wait until the pitcher has 
released the ball before stepping, 
he'll have gone a long way toward 
teaching the boy to be a good hitter. 
Not only is this true of high school 
hitters, but of professionals right up 
into the big leagues. 

Practically all of the better hit- 
ters can hit the change-up. This is 
a clear indication of the validity of 
the “wait theory.” The batter who 
strides or makes his initial move 
before the delivery is an easy sucker 
for the change-up and curve-ball 
artists. 


DEVELOPING ATTITUDES 


Oftentimes a batter will approach 
the plate with an air of indifference 
and apathy. There are many rea- 
sons for this attitude, but the most 
outstanding is a lack of confidence 
to hit the pitcher on the mound. 
Certainly this batter isn’t really 
ready mentally or physically to do 
the job expected of him, and this 
type of hitter is most likely to be 
called out on strikes. 

Here a coach must instill confi- 


NEW—AMAZING! $-500 SPORTSMASTER 
LOW-COST, PORTABLE ELECTRIC SCOREBOARD 
: FOR ALL TYPES OF 
SCORING AND USE AS 
FOUL INDICATING PANEL 


24%" =x 10%” «x 5” Overall 
7” = 4%" Colored 
Pat. App. For Weighs But 6 Pounds 


Here is the most versatile automatic scoreboard ever made and the only 
one of its type. It answers many needs of both large and small schools. 


It can be used for scoring all types of intramural contests and* for 
scoring varsity scrimmages, registering progressively through 99 and with 
four period marker lights. 


For varsity play, it may be used as a foul indicating panel in connection 
with the big board, ing both individual and accumulative team fouls. 


New button-type plastic lenses give readability down to less than a five 


comne angle at distances up to 200 feet. Controlled complete | 
dials on back. Made of heavy 4 welded constraction. 


Write for ee ions on this and other famous 
COREM TER scoreboards. 


THE M. D. BROWN COMPANY 
2215 LAKE ST. NILES, MICH. 
“When Split Seconds Count, Count On Scoremaster” 


YOU BET THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 


A difference in durability—16 points of Trampolins! 


direct support to the perimeter frame, 
ROUND steel tubing, proven to give the . 
greatest possible frame strength. The difference is 


A difference is safety—Four separate leg 
sections mean the only trampolin with 
REALLY all-clear understructure. 


A difference in performance—steel 
springs or rubber cables, nylon web beds, 
specially woven and with extra stitching 
... AND the famous Quick Turn Ad- 
juster for precise bed tension. 


Check these and other Gym Master ex- 
clusive features and you'll agree— 


Gym Master is built better 
where it counts most! 
THE VARSITY 6ft. x 12 ft. nylon web bed 
x 15 ff. frame 


THE JUMBO 7 ft. x 14f—ff. nylon web bed 
10 ff. x 17 frame 


Write today for complete information 


FENNER HAMILTON TRAMPOLIN CO. 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET *© ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 
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THE PERMANENT MULTI-UNIT ALUMINUM 


BUCKBOARD 


Makes all other diving boards obsolete 


The only sensible answer to the 
springboard problem 


we The only springboard ever designed 
to permit practical repairs. Permits 


instant repair or replacement of any 
| part at the pool. 

The springboard actually used at National AAU, NCAA 
and Olympic Championship events since 1951. 
Unapproached in both performance and economy 
The PERMANENT board with the PERPETUAL GUARANTEE 


NORMAN BUCK were. co. 2332 ¢ enstuaxe, searrue 2, wasn. 


@ Lettered in GOLD LEAF in all places 
on finest quality silk satin ribbon. 

@ FIVE COLORS available for place 
winners: Blue—first place; Red—sec- 
ond place; White—third place; Yel- 
low—fourth place; Green—fifth place. 

@ Official, Judge, Starter and Coach in 
Gold on White Ribbon. 


@ Ribbons contain Name of Meet, Year, 
Event and Winner’s Place. 


@ All Events for Track, Swimming, Play- 
ground Meets and Literary Contests. 


18 ¢ Minimum Order $3.60 


We carry a complete line of Trophies and Medals © 


Write for further information. 
Order direct. Not sold thru dealers. 


dence and determination on every 
pitch. While it’s true you should 
encourage players to hit good balls 
-——that is, make the ball be in the 
strike zone—instructing the batter 
to swing at most pitches will stimu- 
late him to always be prepared 
to hit. 

By the time he has learned to 
distinguish a good pitch from a bad 
one, he will have acquired and de- 
veloped the habit of being ready to 
take advantage of every pitch. This 
strategy will decrease the strike-out 
totals of some of the so-called out- 
standing pitchers. 


One of the big reasons why pitch- 
ers have a tremendous advantage in 
high school baseball is that the hit- 
ters are not prepared. A batter will 
take two strikes and then in des- 
peration swing at the next pitch 
regardless of its accuracy. 


HITTING “YOUR” PITCH 


High school hitters place them- 
selves under another handicap when 
they fail to hit their pitch. If a 
batter has a two-and-nothing count, 
he should be ready for the big one 
down the middle. 

In high school baseball, the 
chances are that the pitch will be 
a fast ball, and the batter should be 
looking for it. However, if the pitch 
is a strike but in a zone the batter 
doesn’t like, he should let it go 
because he’s ahead of the count and 
can sacrifice one strike. 

Swinging at a two-and-nothing 
pitch just because it’s a fast ball 
is a fault of which even major 
league players are guilty. (Of 
course, if the pitch is to the batter’s 
liking, he should, by all means, 
swing at it.) 

The same situation holds true on 
a three-and-one count. The pitcher 
must deliver a strike or walk his 
man. Once again, the batter may 
let it go if he doesn’t like that par- 
ticular pitch, since he’s still ahead 
of the pitcher and is able to sacri- 
fice a strike. Decisions will be gov- 
erned by the score, batter, inning, 
runners, and pitcher. 


CAN’T GET AROUND 


All youngsters dream of becom- 
ing a great slugger like Babe Ruth 
or Lou Gehrig. As a result, they 
approach the plate with a 35-inch, 
34-ounce bat and stand in the bat- 
ter’s box cowtailing it. Thus when 
the pitch is delivered, the boy is 
unable to get the bat off his shoul- 
der 


Coaches should implore their hit- 
ters to choke the bat. Every effort 


é 
om 
” Thousands now in use 
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should be made to convince a high 
school batter that choking the bat 
doesn’t necessarily diminish his 
power, but that it greatly increases 
his hitting potentialities. 

Too many hitters use a bat which 
is too heavy. The weight of the bat 
should correspond to the strength 
of the batter. 

Hugh Duffy, who still holds the 
major league record at .438, and Ty 
Cobb, one of baseball’s immortals, 
are two examples of successful 
choke hitters. Coaches should use 
these facts to help convince their 
batters to use lighter bats and not 
try for the long ball all the time. 

Smaller boys can help themselves 
a great deal by learning to hit the 
ball where it is pitched. Boys of 
lighter build simply cannot pull the 
outside pitch with any degree of 
success. Many small men are ih the 
big leagues today because they’re 
spray hitters. 

High school hitters are also guilty 
of too much motion when the 
pitcher is about to deliver the ball. 
This extraneous motion of the head, 
the bat, and the hips is a hindrance 
to good hitting and should be elim- 
inated or at least minimized. 


ATTEMPTED BUNT 


The hitter in a slump can use a 
technique often employed by pro- 
fessional players—the bunt. Big 
leaguers realize the psychology be- 
hind the move and are quick to 
take advantage of its possibilities. 

Few high school hitters know how 
to bunt, and as a result feel that 
any attempt to do so would only 
mean an automatic out. Neverthe- 
less, a batter should try to bunt oc- 
casionally, if for no other reason 
than to induce the first baseman 
and/or the third baseman to move 
a step or two closer to the plate. 

This action will greatly increase 
the hitter’s chances of bouncing a 
ground ball through the infield for 
a base hit—a hit which would have 
been a put-out had the third base- 
man or first baseman, whichever the 
case may be, been playing in his 
normal position. 

Many baseball experts maintain 
that good hitters are born rather 
than made. We agree to some extent, 
but believe that a coach can develop 
a mediocre hitter into a good hitter 
by making him aware of his poten- 
tialities. 

After the coach has instilled in 
the boy a genuine desire to want to 
learn to hit well, constructive ad- 
vice, constant practice, and scrupu- 
lous attention to details are the 
necessary principles involved in suc- 
cessful batting records. 
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they All can have Active fun in your gym 


Roller skating is more fun than a barrel of monkeys, and it 
entertains and exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
Little equipment is needed, little supervision is necessary. 
That’s why more and more schools are making roller skating a definite 
part of their physical education and recreation programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 
Gre guaronteed not to mar or scratch the floors. “Chicago” 
has ao skate designed for any type of floor surface or finish. 
Write today for free details on roller skating programs and 
skating equipment. 


Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4478-8 W. Lake Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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IVORY SYSTEM 


offers complete reconditioning service 
for all sports equipment 


Schools, colleges, and athletic clubs throughout the 
country have learned that it is sensible economy to 
have their hockey, basketball, track, and other ath- 
letic equipment reconditioned at IVORY SYSTEM. 


emericas ploneer and leader 
tn sports reconditioning sewice provides... 
%* NATION’S BEST EQUIPPED PLANT 


* EXPERIENCED WORKMANSHIP 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


IVOR-SAN & COMPLETE INSURANCE COVERAGE 
Offers positive protection 
against athlete's foot in shoes % FASTEST AND MOST DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
and locker room 
DAWHIDE 
Longest wearing and toughest Inquiries receive prompt 
lacing material ever made for attention without obligation 
athletic shoes 
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